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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Iv dispersing for the vacation, Parliament seems to carry off with 
it all subjects for thought and discussion, at least in English po- 
But as all seems darkness when some great light is 
discovers the 


litical life. 
suddenly withdrawn, and yet the eye presentl 
power of seeing the objects around by more ordinary light, so 


usually discovers some event worth note,—some great natural ap- 
parivion, of comet, or cholera; some social anomaly, claims to 
great estates in England or America, brutal treatment of women 
by brutal men, or matrimonial jar in upper life, like the Norton 
case, which has afflicted our courts and journals; or new phases 
of standing questions, like that of Turkey. 
For the Turkish question seems obstinately resolved not to de- 
from us,—taking a new shape as fast as we cd to have 
eonquered it in its old form. Even now, when we have scarcely 
arrived at the third question, the occupation of the Principalities, 


policy of the European Powers should Turkey begin more quickly 
than we anticipate to shake to pieces. The entrance of a third 
division of the Russian army into the Principalities appears to en- 
eumber the “occupation” affair with new difficulties of settlement; 
and it also parades some of the circumstances which will ultimately 
contribute to make up that complicated fourth question. 

The remainder of the Foreign news for the time chiefly resolves 
itself into a record of the movements of royal personages; out of 
whose orbits and conjunctions the observer may make what he can. 
The Emperor Napoleon, whose visit to the provinces was under- 
stood to be delayed by the possibility of complications in the East, 
has now let himself loose for a tour to receive loyal festivities and 
meet royal personages and friends in country places. He turns 
his attention more to home affairs, and exercises one of the duties 
of royalty in august inquiries about local improvements and so 
forth, The marriage between the Austrian Archduchess and the 


Crown Prince of Belgium has been completed; the absence of the | 
French Envoy from the ceremony at St. Gudule in Brussels giving | 


political point to the celebration of the alliance. That marriage 
was not accomplished before the Emperor of Austria announced his 


own intention to take a wife—the daughter of Duke Maximilian of | 


Bavaria. The announcement was accompanied by the despatch of 
| adistinguished military deputation, headed by a gentleman closely 
connected with the Imperial family, to assist at a magnificent mili- 
tary review in the camp of Helfaut ; a proceeding which diplo- 


matic acumen discovers to indicate a strong disposition to renew | 


friendly relations between Austria and France. 
Queen of Sardinia is entertained at a ball on board the American 
frigate Cumberland ; one of the guests being Captain Ingraham 
of the corvette St. Louis—the commander whose summary pro- 
ceedings in the case of Kossta at Smyrna form the subject of a so- 
lemn note issued by Austria to declare that proceeding to be a 
grave infraction of international law. 





With respect to our own affairs, the assiduity of mankipd at 
present is devoted so much to the slaughter of grouse and other 
amenities essential to the enjoyment of the closing summer, that 
there is very little political matter for notice. With the exception 
of a formal election to substitute Lord Robert Cecil for Mr. Her- 
ties at Stamford—or the victory, of unknown value, which Mr. 
Starkie has obtained over Mr. Jonathan Peel at Clithero—or the 
appearance of the Messrs. Wilkinson to answer for a Parliament- 
ary accusation in the Lord Mayor’s Police Court, and to be dis- 
charged—there is nothing for remark. 

We must look for political events to our dependencies; and 








when the grand repository of debates has departed, the vision | 


a fourth seems to be cropping up: it concerns the possible disorga- | 
nization of Servia, if not of provinces nearer to the capital, and the | 


Meanwhile, the | 





there also, by favour of sensible government, the annals appear 
for the moment inclined to grow dull. Australia, for instance, 
only reports the satisfaction with which the Local Legislature is 
settling to the work of improving the authority to reconstitute it- 
self and to provide for local government. If the British tenure of 
the Fisheries and also of all the North American Provinces is 
threatened by the claim of an “ Earl of Stirling” at Washington, 
it is not probable that Queen Victoria yet feels much apprehension 
on that score; though it ¢s probable that when the English in- 
formation respecting the said Earl is returned to Washington, 
American capitalists wéll entertain a different view from that 
which appears to haye animated some of them as to the mercantile 
value of the claims. 

Ireland furnishes the largest contribution of living intelligence. 
The whole island, as well as Dublin, is preparing to receive the 
} Queen with a hearty welcome ; though the Royal wish seems to be 
to spare to her Irish subjects the toil and expense of mere show. 
Ireland can present to its Sovereign something better than illumi- 
nated streets—a really improving people. The current English es- 
timate, that the crops will be short by one-third, does not appear 
to extend beyond St. George’s Channel. Party rancours are de- 
cidedly lulled —it is impossible to get up an “ agitation” about 
anything. The surviving spleen of faction only serves to draw 
| forth proof of the degree to which the Irish are soberly devoting 
| themselves to the most practical and the broadest work of improve- 
ment—to an extent probably of which they are themselves but im- 
perfectly conscious. Mr. Whiteside declares, on evidence which he 

rofesses to draw from the College at Galway, that Cork College 
is distracted by divisions originating in the machinations of Pa- 
pists under a mandate from Rome; which draws forth from the 
Principal of Cork College and his coadjutors an explicit statement 
that the Roman Catholic Professors have taken no part in divisions, 
and are under no inhibition to obstruct the performance of their 
duties. While the Roman Catholic Professors are refuting Mr. 
Whiteside’s party imputations, Lord Chief Justice Campbell, who 
j has an estate in Galway, appears among his tenantry, de- 

claring that it is impossible for them to get education only from 
Roman Catholic teachers, and, amid the cheers of his Romish 
hearers, commending attendance at Galway College. And all the 
while, the National system continues to conquer, by its success, 
both religious and party divisions, and even the serious mistakes 
at head-quarters: the numbers reported by the Commissioners ex- 
ceed those stated by Sir James Graham in Parliament, beiag not 
less than 544,000, with preparations still going on for an increase 
in the present year. This, we opine, is a dainty dish to set before 
the Queen at her summer visit. 








The peculiar season naturally ufisettles and damps the feelings 
of us all; and under the influence of Dog-day heats alternating 
| with November fogs, or early April winds blowing about the au- 
| tumnal leaves, we receive with becoming gravity the multiplied 
| announcements of the “ distinguished ” obituary, or the ominous 
| itinerary of the cholera. 
Wet is usually inimical to health ; but, combined with the ex- 
| cessive changes of the season, it naturally proves not more fatal to 
cereal crops than to men who are full of years. Many of those 
whose deaths have recently been recorded must have lefi us before 
long ; but undoubtedly the peculiarly “ trying ” character of the 
season has hastened the departure of many. It has been sin- 
gularly fatal to veteran oflicers ; of whom Sir Frederick Adam and 
| Lord Saltoun have rapidly succeeded each other ; and one of the 
other side at Waterloo, Count Montholon, also has departed ; Ad- 
| miral Sir George Cockburn has gone; General Sir Charles James 
| Napier has been in a state of health suggesting the worst fears ; 


| and to the list must be added the names of Colonel Hawker and 
| Bransby Cooper. 
Science has already advanced enough to make us aware that 
such incidents are governed by general laws; that we cannot pro- 
nounce that these deaths and the march of the cholera on the Con- 
| tinent are disconnected phenomena. We are once more talking of 
“ preparations to meet the enemy ”"—too late: if it is to come, 
we have constructed no barriers to exclude it, no forces to disarm 
it. Its course, indeed, is marked this year by some peculiarities. 
Arising in Persia, it has marched steadily to the North, oceupying 
Russia, raging furiously and continuously around Moscow and St. 
Petersburg; and thence making capricious leaps to the West or 
extreme North, glancing to Prussian Poland, Norway, and Arch- 
angel. It has been very severe in Poland, still more sweeping at 
Copenhagen. Last it has made its appearance at Hamburg; and 


we are reminded that in 1848, within one month after it reached 
that town, it broke out in Edinburgh. But how often must it be 





repeated, that the cholera has never been so fatal as other diseases, 
probably springing in great part from causes that are at once per- 
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ennial amongst us and within our own control? Alarms about | 


the cholera are idle; special preparations not much more reason- 
able; general and continuous improvement of our sanitary ar- 
rangements always wise and commendable. 


| Che Cunt. 


Tue Queen has continued at Osborne; driving out, and walking in the 

grounds. : 
The chief political event in the Court record is that her Majesty, 

on Tuesday, gave audience to Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Buchanan; the for- 








mer presenting his letters of recall, and the latter presenting his cre- | 


dentials as Minister from the United States. 

The social event is the annual féte in celebration of Prince Albert’s 
birthday, kept on Saturday last. The labourers and workmen employed 
at Osborne, the seamen of the Royal yachts, the noncommissioned officers 
and men of the detachment of the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
the Trinity House men, and the Coast Guard at East Cowes, amounting 
to 500 men, were entertained at dinner. The Queen, Prince Albert, the 
Royal children, Lord Aberdeen, and Count Alexander Mensdorff, wit- 
nessed the procession to dinner from the lawn at Osborne, and subse- 
quently passed between the tables. After dinner there were dancing and 
rustic games in presence of the Queen. 

The more public recognitions of the birthday, as gun-firing and illu- 
minations, took place yesterday in the Metropolis and other localities. 

On Thursday, the Queen and Prince Albert inspected the newly-in- 
vented sewing-machine, and a coat sewed by it, at the establishment of 
Messrs. Nicoll, Regent Street. 

Lord Aberdeen, Sir James and Lady Graham and their two daughters, 
the Earl of Clarendon, Captain Crispin R.N., Sir Charles Lyell, and Vis- 
count Hardinge, have been visitors of her Majesty during the week. 


Che Alrtrapalis. 

Sir James Graham, Admiral Richard Dundas, and Captain Milne, 
Lords of the Admiralty, accompanied by Sir Baldwin Walker, made an 
official visit to the Deptford Dock and Victualling Yards on Tuesday 
and b+ ome wi They entered the biscuit-baking department, and wit- 
nessed the whole process, each gentleman tasting the newly-baked biscuit. 

“ The steam-machinery for kneading, rolling, and stamping the biscuits, 
is capable, with three or four hands, of making 16,800 pounds of biscuits per 
day, and were it necessary on an emergency to work night and day, the 
machinery could make 40,000 pounds of biscuits in twenty-four hours. Ad- 
joining the bakery is the flour-mills, in which six pairs of stones have been 
put upon a new patented principle, each pair of stones being capable of 
grinding ten bushels of wheat per hour.”’ 

They also inspected the stores, and ordered two tierces of salt beef and 
one of pork to be opened, and the contents emptied into separate troughs. 
The provisions appeared in good condition. The men in both yards were 
mustered and inspected. 

The same official gentlemen went through the Woolwich Yard on 
Thursday. 

A deputation from the Polish Historical Society of Paris waited on 
Lord Palmerston on Saturday, and presented him with gold, silver, and 
bronze medals, of their President, Prince Adam Czartoryski. Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart introduced the deputation, and explained that they were old 
soldiers who had fought in the battles for Polish liberty, and desired to 
take this method of expressing their gratitude for the sympathy of Lord 
Palmerston with the cause of Poland. Count Malachowski, M. Fontana, 
M. Chodzko, and Lieutenant Charles Szulezewski, made speeches, and 
handed a memorial to the Home Secretary. Lord Palmerston made a 
ba eae | speech in return. 

There is no Englishman, he said,’ who does not feel a deep interest in the 
very painful history of Poland. Te had felt a deep sympathy with Poland 
and her sufferings; on a recent occasion he had done what he could to give 
aid to the Poles; and at all times heshould be most happy to do so, in so far 
as it is not incompatible with his dufy as a member of the Government. If 
anything could enhance the value of the gift they brought, it was that Lord 
Dudley Stuart, the tried friend of Poland and of liberty, had presented it. 

At a Court of Directors, held in the East India House on Wednesday, 
Major-General Staveley C.B. was appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
Company’s forces in Madras. 





The Estates Committee of St. Thomas’s Hospital met on Tuesday to 
receive tenders for a piece of land belonging to their Corporation, and 
which has reverted to them in the course of the improvements in the | 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. The land in question is situated | 
at the North-west corner of Finch Lane, which is to be widened and | 
rounded, and contains only about 400 square yards; it is let on lease for | 
a term of eighty years; and for this small piece of land the enormous rent 
of 13002. per annum has been given"by the Australasian Company, with | 
a condition to build upon it a substantial stone building. This letting, 
if calculated at its freehold value at the present price of Consols, would | 
represent the sum of rather more than 520,000/. per acre. 


The London coal-heayers have been “striking” this week. They de- | 
manded that they should have the same pay as they formerly received— | 
113d. a ton for conveying coal from the barges to the wharf, instead of | 
9d., to which it had been gradually reduced. The merchants on the Sur- | 
rey side immediately gave the advance asked; but only a few on the | 
Middlesex shore, who had contracts to complete, would grant it. 

The workmen in the employ of Messrs. Holland, builders, dined to- 

ether on Wednesday at Highbury Barn, to the number of three hundred, 

r. H. Holland had contributed to the dinner-fund, and was to have 
taken the chair, but, on the morning of the same day, the bricklayers of 
the firm waited upon him by deputation, and told him that they would 
not resume work without an advance of 10 per cent on their wages, 





_ Major Beresford attended at Bow Street Police Office on Saturday, and put 
in bail for his og to answer the indictment arising out of the Derby 
Costin —himes in 807. and Lord Wynford and Mr. Whately in 402. 
each, 

_ On Wednesday, an application was made # Mr. Baron Platt to allow the 
indictment to be removed into the Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Bodki 
who appeared for Major Beresford, grounded the application on the fact that 





difficult questions of law would arise, and on the probability that a special 


| 


| answer a charge of unlawf 


jury would be less likely to be influeneed by popular prejudice, in g 
which had been so much discussed in Parliament and the press, than a = 
mon jury at the Old Bailey. Mr. Baron Platt thought that sufficient Teg. 
sons been shown to prove that this was a fit case for a superior court: 
and he granted his fiat for a writ. Mr. Coppock attended as solicitor for the 
prosecution ; but no opposition was offered to the removal of the cause,} 


red before the Lord Mayor on Monday, to 
argaining for the purchase of an office in the 
W. A. Wilkinson M.P. was the on} 


Mr. Norman Wilkinson a 


gift of the East India Company. Mr. 


| witness examined; and his testimony did not in any degree advance the 


| words had been said.”’ 


| mercy. 





case; Mr. Wilkinson, although closely cross-examined, still declining to 
mention any names. Mr. Clarkson, counsel for the East India Company, 
prayed that Mr. Wilkinson might be committed for contumacy. As no re. 
ply was given, Mr. Clarkson called upon the Court to order the defendant to 
give sureties that he would appear to answer the charge at the Central (yj. 
minal Court. Mr. Bodkin, for the defendant, submitted that the Lord Mayor 
had no jurisdiction in the case, as it had not been ascertained where the of. 
fence was committed. Mr. Clarkson contended that there was abundant 
prima facie evidence for a committal. The Lord Mayor took time to con. 
sider. 

The Lord Mayor gave his decision on Thursday. As there was no evidence 
to prove that the offence charged was committed in the City, he decided that 
he fad no jurisdiction in the case. He concurred in the testimony borne to 
the honour and integrity of Mr. Wilkinson and his brother ; and whatever 
construction might have been put on the law, the Lord Mayor was quite 
satisfied that until apprized by a friend, Mr. Norman Wilkinson was not con. 
scious that the proceeding alleged against him was illegal, and that as soon 
as he discovered its illegality he retired from all participation in it. Mr, 
Clarkson applied for the committal of Mr. Arthur Wilkinson for his con. 
tumacy at the previous sitting ; and — his application by an elabo- 
rate argument. The Lord Mayor refused to commit; as Mr. Wilkinson had 
always attended when required, and had reasonable ground for the course 
he pursued. 


At Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, Thomas Thompson was tried, and con- 
victed, on the charge of endeavouring to extract — from Lord Palmer- 
ston, on the false pretence that he was one of the Brandling family, who had 
fallen into distress, and wished to raise money to emigrate to Australia. He 
succeeded in obtaining 2/. from Earl Grey by a similar false tale. He is an 
old offender in the begging-letter line. The sentence was a year’s imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, 

On Tuesday, George Newman pleaded guilty to the charge of attempting 
to obtain a shilling by false pretences. Newman carried on a system of sell- 
ing forged orders of admission to the Adelphi Theatre, of course at a rate be- 
low the usual price of admittance: one night no fewer than sixty of these 
worthless orders were presented at the doors. The rogue has been sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment. 

Elizabeth Billings, a girl of nineteen, was tried for stealing a box,gon- 
taining rings and other valuables, the property of Selina Deane, in the 
dwellinghouse of Abraham Simmons. The case was remarkable from the at- 
tempted defence. Selina Deane is the mistress of Simmons, who formerly 
kept a public-house in Brydges Street, Strand ; Billings was a servant there, 
When arrested, she said, ‘‘ I took the things, and afterwards pledged them.” 
At the Police Court, she stated that Simmons had given them to her, asa 
seductive inducement; that she took the box, but resisted his advances, 
Simmons is the man who recently figured as plaintiff in the action to which 
the “fast’”’ young gentleman Parkinson was defendant. He now appeared 
as a witness. He denied the girl’s statements. In cross-examination, Mr, 
O’Brien very successfully lowered his character, by compelling him to make 
unfavourable admissions about other transactions, with the view of inducing 
the Jury not to believe his evidence in the present case. The witness was 
violent and impudent; the Judge told him he was behaving with “ great 
impropriety.” Asked if he had ever been tried himself, he replied, care- 
lessly, ‘I don’t know.”” Mr. O’ Brien—“ Don’t know, sir! Do you expect 
that Jury there to believe anything you say after giving that answer?” 
The witness then admitted that he had been put on his trial about a thou- 
sand-pound note, but acquitted, by the Judge’s direction, before “ three 
A barman supported Simmons’s evidence in denial of 
the prisoner’s statement. 

Mr. O’Brien called upon the Jury to acquit, urging that Simmons was not 
to be believed: he and the barman had got up the denial together. He 
pointed out a suspicious discrepancy between the evidence of the two men 
as to a little sister of the prisoner’s who was present at the time when the 
girl said Simmons assailed her. ,The prisoner's father was examined. Ho 
deposed that previously to the final examination before the Magistrate, 
Simmons sent for him, and offered to forego all prosecution if the prisoner 
would withdraw the charge she had made. 

Mr. Witham, in summing up, dwelt strongly on the admission made by 
the prisoner, that she had taken the things. ie the defence were not true, 
it was an infamous one; for then the prisoner had taken advantage of Sim- 
mons’s bad character to make up this charge against him. 

The Jury found the prisoner guilty, with a strong recommendation to 
Mr. Witham inquired, on what ground? The Foreman said, under 
all the circumstances of the case. Mr. Witham did not think it was a case 
for mercy at all, after the defence set up. Mr. O’Brien protested that he be- 
lieved the woman. Sergeant Pocock then stated that he had found the 
prisoner’s character was a very loose one. Mr. O’Brien wished to know if 
any inquiry had been made as to the characters of Simmons, or Miss Deane, 
as to morality. Mr. Witham said, almost every one knew that Simmons’s 
character was bad; Miss Deane’s was certainly not good: but that was no 
excuse for their servants to rob them. The sentence on the prisoner was that 
she be kept to hard labour for twelve calendar months. 

Joseph Mobbs, a jobbing wine-cooper, living in a court near the Minories, 
has murdered his wife. He was a drunken and savage husband, frequently 
beating and flogging her: the neighbours nicknamed him ‘‘ General Hay- 
nau.’ On Wednesday, the landlady of the house went to the Lord Mayor 
to get an ejectment summons, that a might expel her troublesome lodgers: 
she had hardly returned home before she heard screams, and Mrs. Mobbs 
ran out of the place bleeding at the throat; before she could be ecnvered to 
the hospital she was dead. After thus cutting his wife’s throat, Mobbs 
gashed his own : he was found in his room in a desperate condition, but was 
received at the hospital alive. He has four children, whom he sent into tho 
streets for a “ half-holyday”’ before he murdered their mother. 

On Tuesday evening, a Mr. Lawrence, of Bermondsey, applied to the 
Southwark Magistrate for a summons against Mr. Stevens, a tradesman of 
Bermondsey, for indecently assaulting his wife. The Magistrate told him 
his wife must make application on oath. Mr. Lawrence went away in an 
excited state, got a loaded gun, and seeing Mr. Stevens on the opposite side 
of the street, fired at him, wounding his legs so seriously that it was thought 
he would lose both limbs. The assailant escaped for the time. 3 

Daniel Driscoll, a second ‘‘ Cannon” in strength and enact, has again 
got into trouble. He has been frequently in custody for attac ing —_— 

ging 
ut on Sunday morning he resumed his old practices, and 


men, and has just concluded a six-months’ imprisonment for indu 
Vicious taste ; 
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itted a sa’ assault on Policeman Avery. After a desperate struggle, 
-< or seven constables got the ruffian to the stationhouse ; freely using their 
fruncheons upon him, as they alleged in self-defence: a mob of Irish sur- 


rounded them and threw stones. When brought before the Southwark Ma- | 


istrate, risoner had a severe wound on his head, which, with his shirt 
a an bod was covered with blood. Mr. Combe seemed to think he 
icht have been captured without so much violence. Inspector Branford 
‘ustified the Police, Driscoll being such a desperate and powerful fellow. 
{fr Combe said, the prisoner had met with a  o deal of ill-usage some- 
where, both from the constables’ truncheons and the handcuffs, or he should 
most certainly have committed him for trial. He should, however, sentence 
him to two months’ hard labour at Wandsworth. The prisoner seemed 
bly surprised at this lenity : he thanked the Magistrate, and laugh- 
ingly leaped out of the dock. 

The Lambeth Magistrate has put in force the new act with respect to three 
children who had been grossly neglected and barbarously treated by Henry 
Ball, their father, and Jane Ball, their stepmother: the cruel pair were sent 
to prison for six months each, with hard labour. 

A cabman summoned a gentleman before the Southwark Magistrate for 
sixpence. The gentleman gave the driver sixpence ; the man took the money 
and said nothing ; afterwards he began to think that the distance was over 
a mile, and he took out the summons. The gentleman said he was not 
aware the distance was more than a mile. Mr, Combe decided, that after 
receiving a certain sum without demur, the cabman had no right to sum- 
mons a fare for more: he dismissed the case. 


During Tuesday night and up to nine o’clock on Wednesday morning, 
London was visited with a premature fog. Near the Thames, and on the 
river itself, it was very thick, impeding the navigation. 

A boat-race interesting to the sportsmen of both the Thames and the Tyne 
came off on Tuesday. ‘Ihe opponents were James Candlish, the 1 
of the Tyne, and James Messenger, of Teddington; the distance from Put- 
ney to Mortlake ; the prize 200/. Last season Candlish beat Mackinney, of 
Richmond, in two races. On the present occasion, Messenger took the 
Jead at starting, and, in spite of desperate efforts by his opponent, kept it, 
winning by a clear length. Candlish was much distressed. Messenger’s 
style of rowing was greatly admired. There was a great assemblage of spec- 
tators on shore and in steamers and wherries ; many gentlemen having come 
from the North to be present at their ehampion’s trial. 





Che Prouinres. 

The retirement of Mr. Herries from the representation of Stamford has 
led to an election for that borough. Only one candidate appeared,—Lord 
Robert Gascoyne Cecil, second son of the Marquis of Exeter. In his ad- 
dress of thanks on his return, he promised to endeavour to obtain the ad- 
justment of local taxation, an equalization of fixed burdens, sanitary re- 
form, and church-extension ; he would support full toleration, but oppose 
grants to hostile sects, and education not based on the Bible. 

The election for Clithero did not pass so smoothly as that at Stamford. 
There were two candidates,— Mr. Starkie, Conservative; and Mr. Jona- 
than Peel, Liberal. Both professed Free-trade principles. 
tion-day gave the majority to the latter; but the poll, on Tuesday, showed 
that the voters slightly preferred Mr. Starkie—For Starkie, 216; Peel, 
205, 


The strike at Kidderminster virtually ended on Saturday. LEarlier in 
the week a deputation from the Trades Union of Birmingham tried to 
effect an arrangement ; but they could not succeed—the masters were 
firm, and the men’s “ committee ” urged their clients to stand out; there 
were rumours, however, that the men intended to act for themselves, and 
throw the committee overboard. They seem to have done so on Saturday ; 
when the weavers went into nearly all the manufactories to draw ma- 
terials to begin work on Monday : they gave up the demand for increase 
of pay, and agreed to work twelve hours a day, and to be paid when the 
work is finished. It was time for the strike to close—the masters had or- 
dered a hundred power-looms. 

Meetings have been held at Merthyr, and a memorial has been drawn 
up, to urge upon the ironmasters that they should give increased wages, 
as, it was alleged, they get an increased price for their iron. The 








speakers condemned sudden strikes and misbehaviour on the part of | 


workmen. 

Mr. William Crawshay wrote an answer to the memorial, addressing 
it to Mr. Stephens, the chairman of the first meeting. He states that 
strikes injure workmen, not masters; he will fix the price of labour, or 
his works may stop; when an extorted increase of 10 per cent in the pay 
is taken off, the men will still receive a fair remuneration compared with 
the value of their produce: Mr. Crawshay gives his men a fair participa- 
tion in his prosperity. The workmen say that rails can now be sold 9/. a 
ton: Mr. Crawshay denies it—he can barely obtain 8/. 10s. : writing on 
Sunday, Mr. Crawshay offered to receive an order for 10,000 tons at 
8/. 10s. up to Wednesday, and he would allow Mr. Stephens a commis- 
sion of $ per cent, or 425/., if he could obtain him such an order. 


Inquiries have been instituted into the loss of life and property by the 
recent floods in Wales. It is said that thirty human beings perished. | 
Large quantities of cattle, sheep, furniture, and farm-produce, were swept 
away. Houses and works were destroyed or damaged. In the county of 
recon, sixteen bridges were completely demolished and fourteen mate- 
tially damaged. Other counties will also have large sums to pay for 
replacing or repairing bridges. 





At Liverpool Assizes, on Saturday, some notable cases of compensation for | 
loss of life or wounds by a railway “accident” were settled. The executor of | 
Constantine Carati, a Greek, formerly a merchant and broker at Glasgow, | 
sued the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. Carati died from 
hurts received at the frightful disaster at Dixon’s Fold, in March last, when | 
the engine left the rails, an axle broke, and there was a crash, attended with 
great loss of life. It may be recollected, that at the inquest Mr. Nasmyth | 
and other witnesses ascribed the accident to the bad state of the permanent | 
Way—rotten and splintered sleepers, loose bolts, and the gauge not main- | 
tained : such a railway they considered it was imminently dangerous to travel 
over at a high speed. The train did ran at a high speed; and it was drawn 


1,8 four-w eeled locomotive—a machine worse fitted for a defective line 
4 six-wheeled one. Probably the engine left the rails from their loose- 
hess and varying width, and then the axle broke, gradually. It was proved 
on Saturday that Mr. Carati had an income from his business ranging from 
5002. to 2500/. a year; he left a wife and two children, and a third child 
has been born since his death. 


The nomina- | 


| Monday afternoon, between Beverley and Cottingham stations. 


No defence was offered, but terms were come to between the opposing 
counsel: it was agreed that a verdict for 3000/7. should be taken—ls, to the 
deceased's father and mother, a quarter of the main sum to the widow, and 
| the residue to the three children. 
| _ Five other actions arising from the same accident were also compromised. 
| In the case of “ Tritton” the damages were fixed at 2000/.; ** Pugh,” 
| 10007. ; ** Sofiano et uxor,” 150/.; “ Sofiano,” 100/.; “ Kay,” 10502; a 
| total in the six cases of 7300/. 

In a cause of Ford versus the Midland Railway Company, a verdict for 
5002, was agreed upon. The plaintiff had died during the Assizes. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilkins addressed the Court on the part of the Lancashire 
| and Yorkshire “Railway Company. They deeply deplored the sufferings of 
| the plaintiffs. They had purchased the line six years since: it had been 

constructed in an inefficient manner, The traffic upon the line was immense, 
and it was impossible to close it altogether; but from that time to the pre- 
sent the directors had kept relaying the permanent way and improving it. 
The directors had behaved with great liberality, and he hoped they would 
stand well with the public. Fewer accidents had occurred on their line 
than on any other, and from the damages they had had to pay for this acci- 
dent it would be seen that self-interest alone would induce them to keep 
their permanent way well. 

Mr. Justice Erle said, he thought the damages now paid would be a mat- 
ter to quiet the public mind with respect to proper care being taken to avoid 
railway accidents. A great desire had been manifested to make railwa 
directors felons, by prosecuting them for manslaughter in cases of deat 
from railway accidents: it had, however, always been his opinion that civil 
actions and the costs imposed consequently would secure proper eare. 

Royle, Coyle, and Ilill, were tried for the assault on Mr. Crompton, the 
dyer of Pendleton, whose premises were invaded by a body of turn-outs. Mr. 
Crompton was badly hurt on the head, and received a dangerous sealp- 
wound. The Jury acquitted Coyle, but found Royle and Hill guilty of 
“wounding with intent to do grievous bodily harm.” The sentence was 
seven years’ transportation ; at which the prisoners seemed astounded, 

The villa of Lord Denman, at Stony Middleton in Derbyshire, has been 
plundered by burglars. The property stolen is valued at 400/.; but some of 
the articles were more precious than their intrinsic money value from the 
associations connected with them,—ex. gr. an oak and gold box containing the 
freedom of the City of London, presented in 1820, coronation medals, and a 
silver inkstand the gift of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench when Lord Den- 
man retired. The Police decided that the robbery had been effected by in- 
mates of the house, and suspicion fell on several of the servants. Tomlin- 
sou, the butler, was arrested: two purses were found on him, which he 

| admitted he had stolen from Mrs. Hodgson, a daughter of Lord Denman, 
who was residing in the house; but he protested that he had not taken the 
articles that are missing. 

Three days after the robbery—on Saturday last—a man was seized at York 
with nearly all the stolen property in his possession. Henry Simpson, who 
says he is a mason, had offered a fragment of silver plate for sale ; this led to 
his arrest, and on his person or at a public-house where he was stopping most 
of the other articles were found. He says that he was wandering near Lord 

| Denman’s villa at night; he saw a man quit the house, leaving the gate and 
a door open; he entered, walked through some rooms, pocketed whatever he 
thought most valuable, and made off. 

The departure of the Euxine steamer with the India mail from South- 
ampton, on Saturday, was signalized by a tragical incident. A handsome 
young lady had been seduced by a gentleman who intended to depart for 
India by the Euxine; the lady followed him to Southampton, and remained 
onboard. the Euxine till removed to the shore by force. But she saw nothing 
of her seducer, for he had arranged to get on board the vessel from a boat 
some distance down Southampton Water. When the Euxine left the quay, 
the young lady threw herself into the dock. A seaman, who happened to 
be upon the jib-boom of the Euxine preparing to set the canvass, instantly 
let go his hold and dropped into the water for the purpose of rescuing 


| her. This he effected, having managed to lay hold of her, notwithstand- 


ing her struggles, and to keep her above water till a boat came, into which 
she was hauled, and taken on shore; where the necessary attentions brought 
about a gradual recovery. 


There was a fatal accident on the Hull and Bridlington Railway on 
While the 
train was proceeding at thirty miles an hour, a third-class carriage got off 
the rails, apparently from the tire of one of the wheels coming off; the 
passengers informed the guard, and he made a signal to the driver; but be- 
fore the speed could be slackened the two hindmost carriages broke away, 
turned over, and were crushed together. A young woman was taken from 
the débris, dead—part of a carriage had fallen upon her neck: other pas- 
sengers were badly hurt. 

An inquest has been held. It appeared that the victim of the disaster was 
Margaret Ake, a young unmarried woman. The Jury gave this verdict— 
“We are of opinion that the death of Margaret Ake was caused by the 
breaking of the tire of the wheel of a third-class carriage on the Hull and 
Bridlington Railway, which tire had a flaw in the welding, not capable of 
being prevented by any human foresight: but we are further of opinion that 
the upsetting of the carriage was accelerated by the breaking-in of a bridge 
over the drain separating the parish of St. John, Beverley, and the parish of 
Skidley; and we recommend to the Company a careful inspection of all the 
bridges on the line, for the purpose of their being protected and made suffi- 
ciently secure.”’ 

Mrs. Sellers, an elderly widow, and Mary Bowers, a young woman, were 
badly hurt, and are now in Hull Infirmary. 

A frightful collision occurred on Monday afternoon at South Shields. 
The Sir John Easthope, a screw-collier, proceeding up the Tyne from the 
sea, ran into the William, a passenger-steamer, and cut her into two por- 
tions, which quickly sank. Thirty-five persons were rescued by vessels that 
were near; some of them badly hurt. It was supposed that no one was 
drowned. 

A pilot has been killed at Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel, by 
falling from a high cliff: while standing on the edge of the cliff, he threw 
a stone at a bird, which caused him to lose his equipoise, he fell over, and 
was dashed to pieces. 

At the village of Stoke Gabriel, near Totnes, a boy of fourteen has shot a 
younger brother. The father had carelessly left a loaded gun in the corner 
of a room; the two boys entered the room, and the elder took up the gun, 
not thinking it was chorged, exclaimed, in fun, “I'll shoot you!” and 

ulled the trigger—he was horrified to see his brother fall dead, the charge 
aving entered his mouth. 





IRELAND. 

The Cork election has terminated in the return of Mr. Beamish, by a 
decisive majority—For Mr. Beamish, 1183; for Colonel Chatterton, 
1003. The election was very quiet and orderly, 

The election for Dungarvan has been attended by many vicissitudes in 
its preliminary stages. Mr, Maguire the late Member, Mr, Edmond 
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O'Flaherty, and Captain Brabazon, were the first candidates. But Cap- 
tain Brabazon, although, to all appearance, well-supported by the Liberal- 
Conservatives, retired, and Mr. Gregory, late Member for Dublin, unex- 
— appeared. At the nomination the choice fell on Mr. Maguire. 

r. Gregory's agent gave notice, that all votes tendered for Mr. Maguire 
would be lost, as he had been guilty of bribery and treating and had com- 
promised a petition at the last election. The Sheriff was called upon to 
declare Mr. Gregory duly elected, but he refused. The poll commenced 
on Thursday. 

Lord Campbell has won the hearts of his Irish tenantry, and initiated 
‘a new epoch in the annals of Irish landlordism.” On Monday morn- 
ing, he set out from Oughterard for Moycullen in Connaught, where he 
has purchased an estate. Just beyond Ross he was met by a cavalcade, 
and a procession of women, who escorted him, the people cheering, to the 
Railway Hotel. A bonfire blazed in the village, and the sound of music 
was everywhere, About two o'clock the company assembled at table. 
Lord Campbell occupied the chair; on his right hand sat the parish 
priest, Mr. Kenny, on his left the Honourable Miss Mary Campbell ; and 
around and near the chair the more wealthy tenants. The health of 
Lord Campbell was proposed in a characteristic speech by Mr. Kenny. 

He said, this was “a glorious day for his country”; “an event of rare 
occurrence,” a new epoch, he hoped, in their annals. " “ Let the tenantry feel 
they are under a paternal landlord; let them enjoy the fruits of their hard- 
earned industry—(‘ Hear, hear!” from Lord Campbell)—and you will find 
them as ready to discharge their obligations as any tenantry on the face of 
the earth.” A temple to peace and charity, where ‘all might meet in har- 
mony and peace, had been founded that day. 

Lord Campbell's reply was in the same spirit, and particular points 
elicited unusual cheering. 

Hitherto he had lost by his estates : that, however, was no fault of theirs, 
but of Imperial legislation. [Here he gave an animated account of the 
operation of the Labour-rate and Poor-law.] He hoped they would now en- 
joy the fruits of their industry. Never, to convert small holdings into large 
—a conversion often desirable—would he have recourse to evictions or any 
harsh measure. He would not interfere with the elective franchise, as had 
been the custom in Galway. He would not encourage improper attempts to 
proselytize. ‘ Let every man worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience.”’ He was for religious equality, not ascendancy ; and he would 
make astand against the latter. Referring to an interview he once had with the 
Pope respecting the Queen’s Colleges, he said, “ his Holiness, who is adorned 
with almost every Christian virtue, spoke with great liberality on the sub- 
ject’’; and Lord Campbell recommended his hearers to send their sons to the 
Galway College. 

Great was the cheering of this speech, and “ three cheers for Miss 
Campbell ” followed. 

Mr. Kenny, on his own health being proposed by the host, declared that 
he had ever entered the political arena with unwillingness, and hence- 
forth he would leave political duties to others more capable than he, and 
confine himself to his religious duties. 

This “ event ” has made great sensation in Ireland. 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of Maynooth 
College are the Earl of Harrowby, Mr. Justice Patteson, Dr, Longfield, 
Chief Baron Pigott, and Mr. James O’Ferrall. The two last-named are 
Roman Catholics. 

The Commissioners of National Education have just issued their -repor€ 
for 1852. 

It appears that at the close of 1852 there were 4875 schools in operation, | 
and 544,604 pupils on the rolls; showing an increase of 171 schools and 
24,203 pupils. Besides these there were 75 schools, intended for 7475 pu- 
pils, not in operation. The total attendance in 1852 gives 111 and a frac- 
tion to each school. Grants of books and salaries were made to 264 new 
schools. The number of applications was 405, but 141 were rejected. 

The sum of 82,964/. was paid in salaries, premiums, and gratuities, to the 
principal literary teachers and others, showing an increase of 6883/. over 
that of 1851. The scale of salaries in the first and second classes, and in the 
first division of the third class, have been increased since April 1852. The 
number of monitors at the end of 1852 was 400, of whom two-thirds were 
male. 

The value, at the reduced prices of the books sold to National Schools, in 
the year 1851 was 5887/. 15s. 9¢.; in 1852 the value was 6467/. ls. 5d. ; 
the increase over the preceding year was 579/. 5s. 8d. The estimated value 
of the grants of books given as free stock in 1852 was 7944/. 16s. 5d. The 
number of grants was 2305; being an average to each school of 3/. 8s. 11d. 
The total amount of sales to various societies and schools not connected with 
the Board was 9101/. 17s. 8¢.; which added to the sales to National Schools | 
makes a total amount of sales of 15,5687. 19s. 1d. | 

The number of pupils on tbe rolls of our Model Schools in Marlborough 
Street, upon the 30th of September 1852, was—boys, 599; girls, 480; in- 
fants, 400; making a total of 1479. The average daily attendance has at 
various times in the course of the year 1852 exceeded 1200. Of these, 145 
belonged to the Established Church, 1311 were Roman Catholics, 21 Presby- 
terians, and 2 Jews (infants). ; 

During the year, 302 National teachers were trained at the public ex- 
pense, and 40 not connected with the National Schools. Of the 302 Na- 
tional teachers, 17 were of the Established Church, 43 Presbyterians, 240 
Roman Catholics, 2 Dissenters. From the commencement of their proceed- 
ings to the end of 1852, the Commissioners have trained 3420 teachers. 

There are in full operation 26 Model Agricultural Schools, 1 in partial 
operation, and 2 in process of construction. The numbers of Agricultural 
Schools in the several Provinces of Ireland, on the 3lst December 1852, 
were—Ulster, 31; Munster, 25; Leinster, 22; Connaught, 14; total 92. 
The number of pupils receiving agricultural instruction, in 1852, was 2355 ; 
being an increase of 629. The total number of Workhouse Agricultural 
Schools, on the 3lst December 1852, was 23; of which 12 are in Ulster, 7 
in Munster, 3 in Leinster, and 1 in Connaught. ee 

Summary, in provinces, of the three principal religious denominations of 
the children on the rolls of the National Schools, for six months ending the 
83lst of March 1852. Ulster—Protestants, 17,773; Catholics, 86,253; Pres- 
byterians, 40,305. Munster—Protestants, 1523; Catholics, 148,849; Pres- 
byterians, 57. Leinster—Protestants, 3337; Catholics, 125,029; Presbyte- 
rians, 159. Connaught—Protestants, 2051; Catholics, 64,586; Presbyte- 
rians, 97. Total—Protestants, 24,684; Catholics, 424,717; Presbyterians, 
40.618; which, with about 3000 undenominated, make 498,018. 

The following statistics show the proportion in which Protestants and 
Catholics avail themselves of the system—“ Of the managers, one-third are 
Protestants; of the schools, one-fourth are under Protestant management ; 
of the children in attendance, one-seventh are Protestant; of the teachers, 
one-tifth are Protestant ; of the applications for grants for new schools in 

1851, one-fourth were Protestant.’ 
The Commissioners have appended to the report a brief account of the 


| 





| recent proceedings of the Board, although they did not occur in 185 
together with the new resolution which led to the resignation of Dr. 
Whately and others. The resolution now stands thus— 
“* The Commissioners do not insist on the Scripture Lessons or book of 
Sacred Poetry being read in any of the National Schools ; nor do they allow 
them to be read as part of the ordinary school business (during which gl] 
children, of whatever denomination they may be, are required to attend) jn 
| any school attended by children whose parents or guardians object to az 
being read by their children. 

** In such cases, the Commissioners prohibit the use of these books, ex. 
| cept at times set apart for the purpose, either before or after the ordinary 
school business, and under the following conditions. Ist, That no child 
| whose parent or —- objects shall be required, pam | or indirectly, to 

be present at such reading. 2d, That, in order that no child whose parent 
' or guardian objects may be present at the reading of the books above speci. 
| fied, _ notification of the time set apart for such reading shall be in. 
| serted in large letters in the time-table of the school; that there shall be 
sufficient interval between the conclusion of the ordinary school business 
and the commencement of such reading; and that the teacher shall imme. 
diately before its commencement announce distinctly to the pupils that any 
child whose parent or guardian so desires may then retire. 3d, That in every 
| such case there shall be, exclusive of the time set apart for such reading, 
suflicient time devoted each day to the ordinary school business, in order 
that those children who do join in the reading of the books may enjoy ample 
means of literary instruction in the school-room.” 
The report is dated 12th August 1853; and the last paragraph states 
that the Commissioners had that day received official information of the 
appointment of the three new members, “ in the room of three members 


| whose retirement we most deeply deplore.” 


Private O'Neill, of the Twelfth Regiment of Foot, has murdered Corporal 
Brown, in the Belfast Barracks. Brown had to report O'Neill for some tri- 
fling misbehaviour which would entail but a slight punishment ; O'Neill had 
previously vowed vengeance if the Corporal did report him. He borrowed a 
musket, loaded it with ball, and shot Brown while he was writing at a table, 
The victim died in a few hours. The assassin gloried in the deed—he was 
‘as happy as if he were in heaven,” he said. Brown was of an inoffensive 
disposition, well educated, and generally liked ; his murderer was of a sullen 
temper, and disobedient to military rules. 


A dangerous balloon-ascent has been attempted at the Rotunda Gardens in 
Dublin. Mrs. Graham was the guiding aéronaut, and she was accompanied 
by a Mr. Kennedy, a gentleman who had formerly been disappointed of a 
trip in the air from the insufficient power of the balloon. On this occasion 
the machine was almost as inefficient. With difficulty, and by the discharge 
of the single bag of ballast, it cleared the trees of the garden; then the 
grapnel tore away the coping of a house; it presently caught in another 
wall, and retained its hold, the car resting on the roof of the house. A 
number of persons got on to the roof, and Mr. Kennedy was rescued: it 
took a great deal of persuasion to induce Mrs. Graham to leave the car. It 
was found necessary to slit the balloon to get rid of the gas, as the huge ma- 
chine was knocking off the chimney-pots around, The voyagers were cut 


| and bruised in their perilous trip. 


Donnybrook fair, which had dwindled to a shadow of its former rollicking 
seli, has experienced a revival this year, in the amusements and the attend- 
ance. On Sunday, “ walking Sunday,” great numbers of persons—including 
many foreigners attracted to Dublin by the Exhibition—visited the place; 
but all behaved in the most orderly manner. On the succeeding days there 
was much harmless fun and jollity, without any of those scenes that formerly 
disgraced the fair. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Duchess of Kent arrived in Edinburgh on Saturday, and remained 
there till Tuesday, when she resumed her journey to Abergeldie, her 
Highland residence. 

Mr. John Macgregor met his constituents, in the City Hall of Glas- 
gow, on Monday, and there gave a narrative of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings since the general election. At the tail of his speech Mr. Macgregor 
complained, that, in comparison with other parts of the country, Scotland 
is neglected. She pays her full proportion of taxes; but shares in none 
of the monetary grants showered upon England and Ireland for public 
parks and institutions. Glasgow is altogether overlooked; while grants 
to London, Dublin, and Manchester, are continuous. Mr. Macgregor 
opines that the appointment of a Secretary of State for Scotland would 
produce good effects. 





Furvign aud Colonial, 


Francr.—The Emperor and Empress left St. Cloud, and arrived at 
Dieppe, on Saturday. All the country-side flocked to see “Napoléon et 
sa dame,” as the rustics phrased it. There have been great rejoicings, but 
the Municipality of Dieppe rather broadly hinted to the Emperor that they 
were too poor to pay for the illuminations; so his Majesty paid for them. 
He was to stay there a week, and desired to remain as quiet as possible. 
After leaving Dieppe, he will visit the camp at Helfaut. 

Prince Jerome Bonaparte, his son, and Prince Napoleon, have been 
staying at Havre; whence they joined the Emperor at Dieppe. Queen 
Christina and her husband have also been at Havre. 

Brtcrum.—The Austro-Belgic alliance has been celebrated this week 
at Brussels with great pomp and popular festivities, The young Duchess 
of Brabant was received, on Saturday, on a plot of neutral ground near 
Verviers at the Prussian frontier, by King Leopold and the Duke of Bra- 
bant. She had been escorted from Vienna by a noble company, 1- 
cluding Prince Schwarzenberg, Count Richard Metternich, and a troop 
of royal-liveried German Archer Noble Guard. As soon as the Duchess 
had been delivered into the hands of the King, he led her to a balcony, 
and the dense crowd below shouted “ Vive le Roi!” ‘ Vive la Duchesse 
de Brabant!” the band striking up—‘‘ Ou peut on étre mieux qu’au sein 
de sa famille.” Having partaken of a repast, the —_ party entered 
the train, and the Duchess made an affecting farewell to her Archer 
Guard, which stood in rank, clothed in scarlet and gold. 

With her new protectors, the Duchess proceeded to her future home; 
passing, on her way to Brussels, through Verviers, Louvain, and Mecblin. 
At each station, festoons and garlands of flowers, and speeches of congra- 
tulation, and huzzas from the people, welcomed her. The Brussels er 

| tion was thronged with the leading persons of the town, the state, am 
| the army; and the Burgomaster—a fine elderly gentleman, who stan 
| between Democracy and the Throne—gracefully reminded the young 
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bri t 
ecessor of a Queen who was beloved by all Belgians. 
eee of a temporary indisposition of the Duchess, the simple 
ceremony of the civil marriage, fixed for Sunday, did not take place until 
Monday morning, a few hours before the performance of the religious 


7 The young couple were married in the fine old church of St. Gudule. De- 
corated with all the pomps and vanities of the Roman Catholic ceremonial, 
blazing with thousands of wax-lights, perfumed with rich incense, and 
filled with a crowd representing all orders in the state, from the — 
ranks to homespun industry, the scene was one of impressive solemnity. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin officiated, under a canopy of rich 
yelvet. The bride was robed in white and diamonds; the bridegroom 
was dressed in the uniform of his military rank, asa Major of Grenadicrs. 
In the evening, the people thronged the streets in holyday clothes, and 
sls was refulgent with illuminations. 

Next day there was a procession, seen in all its glory nowhere so 
well as in old Flanders—a grand historical and allegorical cavalcade, re- 
presenting the Flemish trades, corporations, communes, municipalities, 
and costumes of the sixteenth century. 


« Some seven or eight ‘ nations’ were represented ; each of those ‘nations’ | 


comprising several trades, enlisted, in the olden time, under the banner of 
some favourite saint—for example, Peter, John, Christopher, Giles, Law- 
rence, Our Lady. The costumes were remarkably correct ; and any one with a 
little imaginative power might easily fancy himself in the scene of other days 
—those days when the cities and towns of this again flourishing kingdom were 
the most wealthy and the most thriving in Europe, and when the trade of the 
world was transacted within their walls. The halberdiers of Charles-Quint 
again appeared, as it were, on the Belgic soil; and the very language still 
spoken by the majority of the inhabitants of the city, the Flemish, con- 
tributed to keep up the delusion. But the industry of our own times was 
not forgotten. The lace-trade and the carriage-trade, for which Brussels is 
still justly celebrated, were duly honoured, each having its allegorical car ; 
and the . 

amongst the assembled crowds copies of the programme of the day. The car 
of the Belgian Constitution drew forth enthusiastic plaudits whenever it came 
in sight ; a hint, perhaps, that the Austrian alliance shall not exercise any 
undue influence over the liberal institutions of this country.” 


Hor1zanp.—There seems some probability of the settlement of the | 


ecclesiastical dispute in Holland. The Pope has consented to modify the 
oath to be taken by the Dutch Bishops. They may in future take an 
oath of fidelity, in civil matters, to the King and the laws. On Monday 
the new Ministry carried a bill relative to the inspection of religious 
houses, by 41 to 27. 

Germany.—The Emperor of Austria has announced his intention of 
marrying Elizabeth the daughter of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. To 
grace his birthday, the state of siege at Vienna, Prague, and other places, 
is to cease on the Ist September; that in the Lombardo-Vencetian pro- 
vinces is modified; andit is even said that the siege in Hungary will be 
raised. 

The Austrian Government have issued a memorandum to foreign courts 
regarding the Kossta affair at Smyrna. It charges the captain of the 
United States ship with an infraction of the law of nations, in menacing 
with violence the ship of a sovereign state in a neutral port. Ilis con- 
duct is described as infringing the right of declaring war and making 
peace, reserved by the constitution of the United States to the President. 


Turkry.—We are still without authentic intelligence as to the fate of 
the note to which the Four Powers and the Emperor of Russia have 
given their assent. The latest telegraphic despatches from Constantinople 
intimate that the Sultan had referred the note back to Vienna, to undergo 
slight “‘ modifications,” 

The state of affairs in Servia has assumed a serious aspect. Prince 
Alexander is a friend of Turkey, with aspirations after independence. It 
is alleged that both Austrian and Russian emissaries have succeeded in 
troubling the repose of his state; and that a strong party in the Senate 
are known to be in favour of Prince Milosch, a tool of the Northern 
Powers, at present living in Austria. Prince Alexander has retired from 
Belgrade to Nissa; he has declared that he will resist either a Turkish or 
an Austrian invasion, whether it be ostensibly to restore order in his 
name or in that of his rival; and he has called out the militia, appointing 
Kincanin as his General. The Pasha of Belgrade has advised the Aus- 
trians to remove Prince Milosch from the frontier, if they really desire 
the preservation of order. 

Baron de Briick, it is said, has demanded the expulsion of all the re- 
fugees now in Turkey. This is a consequence of the Kossta affair. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated August 11, states that a collision 
was probable between the advanced guards of the quasi-belligerent furces 
on the Danube. ‘The Russians were about to send a war-steamer up the 


river, as far as the confluence of the Danube and the Pruth ; and Omer | 


Pasha had given notice to Prince Gortschakoff that he would resent this 
further infraction of the treaty. All accounts from Turkey are incon- 
clusive and bare. 


Russia.—The news from Galatz, dated August 12, states that the third 
corps of the Russian army had passed the Pruth, under the command of 
General Ostensacken. ‘This does not look like peace. Nor is the other 
intelligence from the Principalities peaceful. The Boyards held a meet- 
ing at Bucharest on the 9th, when the firman recalling the Hospodar 
was read; and it caused very great excitement, The Boyards are said to 
have petitioned the Hospodar to remain ; a request to which he consented. 
Upon this the Consuls of France and Great Britain immediately suspend- 
ed their relations with his Government. The French Consul has placed 
his countrymen under the protection of Greece ; while the British Consul 
declared to the English residents in the Principality that he could not | 
any longer protect them, since the Hospodar opposed his Sovereign's 
commands, 

The passage of the Danube at Sulina is said to be in a worse state than 
ever; but, apparently roused by public complaints, Russia has despatched | 
Sepeinents thither to inquire into the means of removing the mud and | 


Usrrep Sratrs.—The Asia arrived at Liverpool early on Sunday 
morning ;_ with advices from New York to the 10th instant. 
_The chief point of interest isa “ portentous” story published by the 
New York Herald, and derived by that journal from its Washington cor- 
respondent, “A new element,” ‘says the New York print, “ most extra- 


ress,’ typified by all its implements on a towering carriage, flung | 





—— ° ° ° ° . 
de that she was come not merely to be the heir of a throne, but the | ordinary in its character, and of portentous aspect, has been introduced 


into the great controversy about the fisheries.” The writer proceeds to 
tell how an American company has been formed, “ including, it is said, 
amongst its members a distinguished statesman, one of the most promi- 
nent bankers of Washington, a former assistant-secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, and several leading capitalists in Wall Strect.” 
This company modestly claims all the fisheries now in controversy 
between Great Britain and the United States, ‘under title derived from 
Alexander Earl of Stirling’ and Dovan, Hereditary Licutenant-General 
and Lord Proprietor of Canada and Nova Scotia.” The charters confer 
| the right of fishing over three thousand miles of coast six miles from the 
| shore—“ precisely the coasts which we have relinquished.” 
| The great proprietor, Lord Stirling, is described as “a man of venerable 
| appearance, some seventy years of age; of dignified and courteous man- 
| ners, and of well-established personal honour and integrity. He is ac- 
| companied by his son. Lord Stirling claims as heir of his ancestor, Sir 
William Alexander, of Menstric, Scotland, Viscount of Canada, Viscount 
and Ear! of Stirling, and Earl of Dovan; to whom royal charters under 
the great seal were granted, which were recognized and confirmed by 
| act of Parliament in the presence of King Charles I.” These charters are 
stated to be all on record at Edinburgh, and their dates are given by tho 
Washington writer. They gave the Earl of Stirling “ vast political and 
administrative powers ""—among others, that of appointing one hundred 
and fifty Baronets, “called Baronets of Nova Scotia, who were to take 
precedence of all other Baronets.” The first Earl made one hundred: 
** nearly fifty of the present Baronets of Great Britain hold their titles 
from patents granted by the first Earl of Stirling!” 

It is further alleged that competent courts have established the lineal 
descent of the claimant; that his titles have been officially recognized ; 
that his name is on the great roll of Scottish Peers; that he voted at the 
general election for Peers for twelve years; and that he was “ not only 
recognized by his Peers and the Magistrates and Courts of Edinburgh, 
but that the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, Earl Grey the Prime Minister, 
and the Lords of the Committee of Council, in the King’s name, corre- 
sponded officially with the Earl of Stirling, and addressed him by his 
title.” 

“ John L. Hayes, Esq.,” continues the correspondent, “ counsel for Lord 
Stirling, states that in an interview had with the Honourable Robert J. 
Walker, late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Walker said, that prior to his 
| departure for Europe, he had, at the request of Lord Stirling, examined 
| the case: and although his multiplied engagements prevented his having 
been professionally employed as counsel, as Lord Stirling desired, he (Mr. 
Walker) entertained an undoubted conviction, which was confirmed by 
conversation relative to the case with several distinguished persons during 
his late visit to England and Scotland, of the heirship, identity, and legal 
rights of Lord Stirling.” 

[Such is the story. It had not, however, been circulated twenty-four 
hours in London before our busy journalists had raked up some of the 
antecedents of the so-called Earl of Stirling. It appears that in 1539 a 
person was tried under the name of Alexander Humphreys, or Hum- 
phreys Alexander, before the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, on 
a charge of forging documents to assist him in substantiating his claim 
to the earldom. The charters were proved to be forgeries ; but the guilt 
of the defendant was “ not proven.” He was believed by some gentle- 
men of high character to be honest; in proof of which, it is related that 
the late General D’Aguilar stood by him in the dock throughout the 
trial.) 

It appears that, on the night before Mr. Soulé left New York for Ma- 
drid, some five thousand members of his party assembled, and marched in 
procession through the Broadway bearing banners inscribed with the mot- 
toes and devices of the Order of the Lone Star. Mr. Soulé appeared at a 
balcony and received them. Ile was addressed by the Secretary of the 
Cuban Junta and others ; and one of the speakers expressed a hope on his 
return a new star would be shining in the sky of Young America. Mr, 
Soulé replied— 

“The doctrines I have ever advocated in public life were doctrines ema- 
nating from my heart and based upon the fixed idea of my life, which is, 
not to believe that this mighty nation can be chained now within the nar- 
row limits which fettered the young Republic of America. You have al- 
luded to the high mission which I have been called upon by the Executive 
of my country to fill. I am grateful for the honour conferred upon me, 
fully impressed with its responsibilities, and, I hope, keenly alive to its du- 
ties; but I yet see nothing in that mission incompatible with my sincere 
sympathy for the hopes of suffering peoples, their aspirations for rights, and 
the throbs of hearts pulsating for fam men It is not becoming in me to 
speak here more fully of that mission, but I may state my belief—which is, 
that an American Minister does not cease to be an American citizen, and 
that, as an American citizen, he has the right to listen to the throes of an- 
guish which move the downtrodden peoples of the Old World. What a 
noble career is before us! At this moment, when the greatest kingdoms of 
| the earth have their present interests and future welfare suspended in the 

balance of peace or war, it may be that a small whisper from this country 
will decide their fate more potently than the decrees of eT or the 
fiats of Kingsand Princes. This is the mission of America ; is mission I 
shall support as far as I am able.” 

Inp1a AND Curtwa.—A telegraphic despatch from Trieste was received 





Hongkong July 7, Bombay July 20. 

“The King of Ava, being starved into submission, has sued for peace, set 
the British prisoners at liberty, and requested that the river blockade may 
cease. The Governor-General has assented, and proclaimed peace, although 
a formal treaty has not been concluded. 


| on Tuesday, giving a summary of the Eastern news. The dates were 


; _ “*In China the Imperialist forces had attempted to regain Ching-Kiang- 


Foo, but without success, notwithstanding foreign aid. 
Avstratia.—The Legislative Council of New South Wales was opene.! 
on the 10th of May, by Sir Charles Fitzroy, in a speech of unusual 


} length. The two points of interest were, the satisfactory state of things, 


surpassing any previous state; and the concessions of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, Sir Charles announces with “lively satisfaction,” that the 
necessary measures have been adopted to redress the grievances com- 
plained of in December 1851. The colonists have now the administra- 
tion and appropriation of the revenue arising from the Crown lands; and 
they have also a power of altering the amount and distribution of certain 
sums reserved for the expenses of the Executive, without appealing to the 
home authorities. 
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Piscellancons. 


A copy of a convention, signed by Lord John Russell on the part of 
Great Britain, and Mr. J. R. Ingersoll on the part of the United States, 
roviding for the settlement of outstanding claims against either country, 
as been published. The preamble declares that ‘a speedy and equit- 
able settlement of such claims as have arisen since 1814 will contribute | their mother,” 
much to the maintenance of the friendly feelings which subsist between | copyrights; and explains that his answer in court, “ 
The mode by which this settlement is to be arrived 


I 


the two countries.” 
at is by a commission. 


It is proposed that her Britannic Majesty and the President of the United 


States shall each appoint a Commissioner, the two Commissioners to meet in 
London with the least possible delay. They are at once to appoint an um- 
pire; or if they cannot agree upon an umpire, they are to nominate two; 
and on each question of disagreement between the Rascal aang the case 
is to be referred to one of those umpires, who shall be selected by lot for that 
particular judgment. Every claim must be presented to the Commissioners 
within six months from the date of their first meeting; or in special cases 
requiring delay, within three months longer. The Commissioners must exa- 
mine and decide every claim within one twelvemonth from the day of their 
first meeting; and the two Governments bind themselves to accept the de- 
cision of the Commissioners or the Umpire as final. Any payment decreed 
under the Commission to be paid within one twelvemonth of the decision, 


without any deduction, save a slight percentage towards the expenses ; of | 
which any remaining balance will be paid in equal portions by the two Go- | 


vernments. 


The Gazette of Tuesday contains the names of the gentlemen appointed 
as Royal Commissioners to inquire into the law of Bankruptey,—Mr. 
Walpole M.P., Sir George Rose, Mr. Swanston Q.C., Mr. Matthew Daven- 


_ Hill Q.C., Mr. James Bacon Q.C., Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, Mr. 
dward Cooke, and Mr. George Carr Glyn. 


It appears that Convocation has been prorogued to the 10th September, 
and not, as was reported, to the 10th November. 


Mr. Whiteside, late Solicitor-General of Ireland, has been drawn into | 


a correspondence with the authorities of the Queen's College at Cork. It 
appears that during the late debates on the Nunneries Bill, Mr. Whiteside 
had alleged “ that the divisions and proceedings in the Cork Provincial 
College, which have shattered the College to its foundations, have been 


produced through the machinations and influence of the Roman Catholic | 
On reading this, | 


clergy acting under a mandate from the See of Rome.” 
Dr. Bullen, Dean Elect of the Faculty of Medicine, wrote a letter to Sir 
Robert Kane, on behalf of the Roman Catholic Professors, asking him 
if he would beg Mr. Whiteside to name his authority. At the same time, 
Dr. Bullen stated that the Roman Catholic Professors did not participate 
in the divisions which had taken place on some details of academical ad- 
suinistration. Sir Robert Kane accordingly preferred the request of the 
Professors to the late Solicitor-General. In reply, Mr. Whiteside ex- 
pressed his surprise at the communication. “ It is,’ he says, “not usual 
to call a Member of Parliament to account for uttering his sentiments on 
a public question in the House of Commons, and I cannot sanction the 
practice which you seek to introduce.” He adds, that the report of the 
President of the Galway College justified the opinions he expressed. 
Those opinions he would reiterate ; but he had no intention of attacking 
the Roman Catholic Professors. 
unsatisfactory ; and he states that none of the gentlemen who originated 
the differences alluded to are Roman Catholics, 


Mr. Norton addressed a letter to the Z%imes, in consequenee of the 
letter of his wife and the statements made in the County Court, both pub- 
lished in the newspapers, At the recent trial, he says, no opportunity was 
allowed him of contradicting the statements there made. 

* The Judge and every one engaged for or against her in the cause seemed 
overpowered by Mrs, Norton’s demeanour; and those who had a turn for the 
drama (of whom, unfortunately, = own solicitor was one) were suspended 
in breathless, helpless inaction. None who witnessed that scene can forget 
it to their lives’ end; all must remember it as the most splendid piece of 
acting ever exhibited, however much the sober mind of England must revolt 
against the disgrace of a court of justice being turned into the stage of 
Drury Lane.” j i 

The denials and explanations which he gives at length are, in the 
main, compressed and summed up in the closing paragraphs of the letter. 

“Mr. Trail, the receiver of my rents, proved on Thursday that my in- 
come from every source did not average 2400/. per year. Itis true, there- 
fore, that the agreement of 1848 to allow 500/. a year was not conditional 
upon the relinquishment of an allowance from Lord Melbourne's estate. 

“ Tt is not true that I ever said or suggested the contrary. It is true that 
after Lord Melbourne’s death, and when I was informed of such an allow- 
ance, I required Mrs. Norton’s solemn assurance that she had never received, 
and would not receive, an income from such a source ; that at one time that 
solemn assurance was given; that at another the bare suggestion that any 

such benefaction from Lord Melbourne had been accepted was treated as an 
insult; and that, nevertheless, upon obtaining access to her banker’s books, 
T ascertained that she had actually received that allowance from Lord Mel- 


bourne’s estate from 1849. : 
“ Tt is not true that I refused to perform the agreement of 1848 because it 


was made between man and wife: but it is true that the agreement, having | 


been of a temporary and not of a permanent nature, and the amount allowed 
under it being necessarily dependent upon the amounts of our respective in- 


comes, I did, in 1851, upon Mrs. Norton’s income being increased by 500/. | 


a year upon her mother’s death, while mine was, from various causes, di- 
minis 
to increase to 400/. 

* Tt isalso true, that down to March in the last year (1852), since when, 
and from the year previous, the amount of the allowance has been the sub- 
ject of discussion, I allowed to Mrs. Norton the undiminished sum of 500/. 
a year; that consequently, for several years she has—and that even by her 
own admission—been in the receipt of an income of at least 1500/. a year, 
and always has had an income far Langer in proportion than mine: and yet 
she has incessantly contracted debts with numerous honest creditors, very 


many of whom are at this moment unpaid; and, instead of applying her | 
abundant means to the payment of those debts, has driven the creditors to | 


resort to me, oppressing me with litigation and costs, and impairing my 


already crippled means, which should have been applied to the maintenance | 


of myself and my two sons, both of them just entering life. It is under 
these circumstances that I ask, on whom is it that the coarse but serious 
charge of cheating creditors may be truly made ?”’ F 

One or two points are not touched on in this summary. Mr. Norton 
states that hints have proceeded from Mrs. Norton, within this few years, 
that they should again live together: but Mr. Norton leaves one to infer 


This reply Sir Robert Kane regards as | 


hed, propose to reduce the 500/, to 300/., which I was afterwards willing | 


that “ the impropriety” of Mrs. Norton’s conduct and her “ total disre. 
gard of outward appearances” rendered a reunion impossible. He ag. 
| cuses Mrs. Norton of exposing him to constant litigation, involving the 
borrowing of money to pay costs. He asserts that during the whole lives 
of his children he has paid “ for their clothing, schooling, and su 
with the exception of their viands at those periods when they lived with 
He denies that he ever made any claim to Mrs, Norton's 
My solicitor did,” 
referred to inquiries as to the value of her copyrights, which his solicitor 
had made. He gives a history of his action against Lord Melbourne ; 
| and asserts that “ not a single person of the Tory or any other party per. 
| suaded him to bring it,” and that men of both parties solicited him not 
to proceed. 
As to the children, Mr. Norton states that he never denied Mrs. Norton 
; access to them, but that she made three different attempts to carry them 
off. The Yorkshire estates were left him by his cousins, Mr. Vaughan 
and his sister, in fulfilment of their mother’s wishes; and on coming into 
| possession, Mr. Norton raised Mrs. Norton’s allowance to 400/. a year, 


| 


| Lord Saltoun, one of the Scotch Peers, and a distinguished officer in 
| the Army, died on the 18th instant, at Auchinroath. He was born in 1785, 
| and succeeded to the title in 1793. Ata very early age he entered the Forty. 
second Highlanders, and with them saw much service. He was in Sicily 
in 1806; with Sir John Moore in the Peninsula; and subsequently in 
| several of Wellington’s battles. He was at Quatre Bras, and at Water. 
loo; where, in the defence of Hougoumont under Sir John Macdonnell, 
| he earned the praise of the Great Duke. Two horses were killed under 
| him; one ball carried away a spur, a second broke the blade of his drawn 
sword, a third passed through his hat, and when his folded cloak was 
shaken after the battle several balls fell out. He was wounded at the 
storming of Peronne on the advance to Paris. On his return home, he 
| was elected one of the Representative Peers for Scotland. But his mili- 
| tary life had not ended. The Duke of Wellington recommended that he 
should be sent to terminate the Chinese war. Unfortunately, while at 
| Hongkong, his horse fell down a cliff, and the fall broke Lord Saltoun’s 
collar-bone and three of his ribs. On his return to England, he received 
| the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. He is succeeded by his ne- 
phew, Major Alexander Fraser, of the Twenty-eighth Regiment. 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn, one of the oldest officers in the British 
| service, and not the least distinguished, died last week, at Leamington, in 
| the eighty-second year of his age. He entered the Navy in 1781, and 
served throughout the long war at various stations, but particularly in the 
| Mediterranean. Afterwards he served in the war with America, and per- 
| formed many daring exploits on the American coast. He carried Napo- 
leon to St. Helena, in the Northumberland, in 1815. When peace was 
concluded, he entered Parliament, and served seventeen years as a Lord 
of the Admiralty ; retiring from official life in 1846, 
General Montholon, who followed the fortunes of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, died on Monday last, at Paris. 
| The Captain of the United States frigate Cumberland entertained the 
| Queen of Piedmont at a grand ball on beard in the Bay of Spezzia, on the 
| 19th instant. The Captain of the corvette St. Louis, from Smyrna, was 
also present. 


i 
















Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1843-52, of 1853, 

Zymotic Diseases......+ evecceccecess eveeceeee seeeeeereseeneeees 4,299 eooe 293 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. 456 oove 5 
Tubercular Diseases ......+sscececceeccccnceceeeseseeesers " esse «194 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses...... esse «6100 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......+++++seeseeeeeneee 2 oeee al 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 734 eeee 93 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 706 eevee 69 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....ccecseeecrceeseeceneceeseeeeseee 89 ecce 10 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C......++.++ eoecccccoscccece 93 seee 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 69 ove 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, & ” eeee 6 
Malformations. . 26 eee 6 
Premature Birth 255 eeee 26 
Atrophy.....+++ 297 re | A 
ABC .cccccccccccccccccccccscsvecccccsscecenccesceserssssscoseeee 418 eves | 45 
BUddeN, .....cececcccccceccccceseeeeseeseeeseeseeeeseseeseeeeeee 76 ovee 4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,.....+seseseeeeees e 272 eeee 22 

Total (including unspecified causes) ....+++-+++e+0+ eves 10,933 1,053 


| Septe 
| lists, ; L 
Belgium,” will be liable to the following reduced rates of 


A notice from the Postmaster-General states, that on and from the Ist of 
mber next, printed periodical works, prices current, and commercial 
sent in the mails between the United Kingdom and Prussia, “ via 
pp .-- ot ex- 
ceeding two ounces, ld.; not exceeding three ounces, 6d.; not exceeding 
| four ounces, 8d.; and 2d. for every additional ounce up to sixteen ounces, 
| a weight beyond which no periodical works can be forwarded. The Prussian 
| Post-office has undertaken to collect the Belgian transit-postage, heretofore 
| charged in this country. “ These rates will be chargeable, as well on | 
| despatch of periodical works from, as upon their delivery in, the United 

Kingdom, ith respect to prices current and commercial lists, posted in 
| the United Kingdom and addressed to Prussia, they will be forwarded free 
| of postage: they must, however, be stamped as newspapers and not exceed 
two ounces in weight. Those received in the United Kingdom from Prussia 
| will be liable to a postage of 1d. each on delivery.” 

Mr. Mechi, the enterprising experimental agriculturist, has notified to the 
public, through the Times, that he has received the model of a newly-in- 
vented machine from one of our North American Colonies. He describes it 
| as a combination of horse and steam power, weighing from 20 to 26 bun- 
dredweight, and requiring two horses, one man and one boy, to work it. 

This implement will not only cultivate and pulverize the soil, but sow the 

seed at the same time, and leave all finished. ‘It will also, by @ simple 

inversion, cut and gather the corn, [three men aiding,] without rake or any 
| other complication ; while both in cultivation and barvesting its operations 
| will be continuous and without stoppage.” He stakes his agricultural re- 
| putation on its success; and promises his practical friends the benefit of an 
early trial on his farm. ; 

Some attention has been drawn to a comet now visible to the naked eye 2 
degrees above the horizon, half an hour after sun- 
M. Klinkerfues, at the Observatory of Gottingen, 
h to the Sun will be on the 2d Sep- 


} 
| 
| 


| the North-west, about ten 
set. It was discovered by 
| on the 10th of June. Its nearest approac 
| tember, at 5A. 45m. a. m. 

The Duke of Hamilton’s Lancashire estates were put up to sale a few days 
ago, and the greater part disposed of to local purchasers. Upwards © 
360,0002. was realized by the sale, and the average rate of purchase was 
quite thirty-two years, 
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The sale of the late Earl Ducie’s celebrated live stock commenced on 
Thursday, at Tortworth Court Farm in Gloucestershire. No fewer than 
3000 persons attended. In the first day’s sale, sixty-two cows and bulls 
fetched the sum of 9300/7. One cow produced 600 guineas, and another 700 
guineas ; others varied from 200 to 400 guineas. A bull went for 500 
guineas, and another for 650 guineas. 

According to a report made to the Wesleyan Conference lately, the number 
of members in connexion with the Conference continues to decrease—ten 
thousand in the last year. Probably this does not denote any real diminu- 
tion in the ranks of the Wesleyans, but simply indicates a further secession 
from the Conference party to the new “ Reform ” body. 

Lola Montes has made another marriage. On her way to San Francisco, 
a Mr. Hull, a fellow passenger, and late proprietor of the San Francisco 
Whig, was smitten by her charms, proposed, and was accepted. 

On the 16th instant there were no fewer than fifty-three vessels, with a 
tonnage of 34,337, loading at Liverpool for Australia. 

The mail which arrived from Australia by the Harbinger consisted of 
nearly 450,000 letters ; making a Post-office revenue of nearly 30,000/. 

A “balance-sheet of the trustees of the Amazon fund”’ is advertised; by 
which it appears that the subscriptions were 13,283/., and that there is now 
a balance in hand of 98114. 

The ship Mahomed Shah, from London to New Zealand, was destroyed by 
a fire which broke out in the hold on the morning of the 18th April. When 
the disaster was discovered, the smoke was so thick as to prevent any effort 
to conquer the fire, and only two bags of rice could be obtained as provision. 
The ship's head was put for King George’s Sound, or to cross the track of 
ships bound through Bass’s Straits. The crew and passengers drew lots for 
the choice of buats. Next evening they fell in with the brig Ellen, and the 

ngers were put on board. The crew remained in the burning shi 

ylight next morning, and then they too had to flee to the brig. The Ellen 

arrived at Hobart Town on the 5th ay : her master, Mr. Padden, with the 

officers and men, behaved most admirably towards the rescued people ; putting 

themselves on short allowance to provide their unexpected guests with food, 
and giving up the best berths to the women and children. 

The last mail from Australia brings news of the wreck of a Government 
emigration-ship almost in sight of her port. The Sacramento left England 
with 220 emigrants. On the 26th April she sighted the land of Victoria, 
and beat up in the afternoon to Port Phillip Heads. The master, Mr. 
Holmes, had been up several nights, in consequence of sickness on board; 
that night he left the ship in charge of the mates. At two o'clock in the 
morning, he was roused by the cry of “ Breakers ahead!”’ He tried to turn 
the ship’s head, but the tide carried her on to a reef of rocks at Port Louis- 
dale. Shortly after, two boats were lowered, and some of the people were 
got to land near a lighthouse; subsequently, the crew got all the emigrants 
to land, with a little baggage. 
over the vessel, twelve boxes, containing 60,000/. of specie, were recovered ; 
then the ship gradually went to pieces. The poor emigrants were in a most 
destitute condition. Mr. Holmes was charged before the Melbourne Magis- 
trates with losing the ship by neglect and omission of duty: the case was 
proceeding when the mail left the place. 








BIRTHS. 
On the 15th August, at Radnage Rectory, Bucks, the Wife of the Rev. George 
Phillimore, of a son. | 
On the 16th, at Knowlmere Manor, Yorkshire, the Wife of Jonathan Peel, Esq., | 
of a daughter. 
On the 18th, in Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, the Wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Birch Reynardson, Grenadier Guards, of a daughter. 





till | 


Next morning, though the sea was washing | 


On the 20th, at Hilton Park, the seat of Lieutenant-General Vernon, C.B., Mrs. 


George Vernon, of a daughter. 

On the 2ist, at Richmond Hill, the Wife of Arthur J. Otway, Esq., M.P., pre- 
maturely of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 22d, at Tythegston Court, Glamorganshire, the Wife of the Rev. William 
Somerset, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Cobham Hall, the Countess of Darnley, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th June, at St. John’s Church, Calcutta, Captain William Tufton Money, 
Thirtieth Madras Native Infantry, third son of Rear-Admiral Money, C.B., to Isa- 
bella Frances, eldest daughter of the late Captain G. H. Thomas, formerly of the 
Seventh Madras Light Cavalry. 

On the 29th, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, Jervoise John Grey, Esq., C.S., se- 
cond son of the Right Hen. Sir Charles Edward Grey, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Henry Holroyd, Esq., barrister-at-law. 

On the 15th August, at Florence, in the Episcopal Palace, the Marquis of Ricci 
Paraccine, of Rome, and Montepulcino, in Tuscany, to Rosalie Eustace, only daugh- | 
ter of the late Lieutenant-General Henry Eustace. 

On the 16th, at the Church of St. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, the Baron Amable de 
Montaignac De Chauvance, son of the Vicomte de Montaignac De Chauvance, to 
Mary, daughter of Owen Davies, Esq., formerly of Chilwell Hall, Notts, and subse- 
quently of Eton House, Kent. 

On the 18th, at Monkstown Church, Captain Alexander Murray, Eighty-seventh 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, second son of the Right Hon. Lord Cringletie, to Eugenia 
Grace, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Curtis, C.B., Innismore. 

On the 18th, at Thoresby Park, Notts, Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, Esq., only 
son of the late Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, M.P., to the Lady Annora Charlotte 
Pierrepont, youngest daughter of Earl Manvers. 

On the 2d, at Rothiey hurch, Archibald Smith, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Susan Emma, youngest daughter of the late Vice-Chancellor Sir James 
Parker, of Rothley Temple, Leicestershire. 

On the 23d, at Rydal Chapel, John Wakefield Cropper, Esq., second son of John 
r, Esq., Dingle Bank, Liverpool, to Susanna Elizabeth Lydia, third daughter 
of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
On the 23d, at Harborne Church, Staffordshire, the Rev. John Middleton Ware, 
B.C.L., eldest son of the Rev. George Ware, M.A., Vicar of Winsham, Somerset- 
shire, and Rector of Ashton, Devonshire, to Mary Anne, only child of the Rev. 
John Garbett, M.A., Vicar of Harborne, Honorary Canon of Worcester, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 

On the 25th, at St. James’s, Paddington, Charles James Monk, Esq., only son of 
the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, to Julia, only daughter of Pantia Ralli, 
Eeq., Greek Consul-General. 


DEATHS, 

On the 28th March, at North Adelaide, Mrs. Margaret Gorton, relict of the late 
John Gorton, Esq. ; in her 73d year. 

On the 16th April, while fording the river near Nelson, New Zealand, the Hon. 
Constantine A. Dillon, fourth son of the late Viscount Dillon; in his 39th year. 

,On the 5th June, at Cawnpore, Colonel Walter Alexander Yates, C.B., late Briga- 
dier commanding at Lucknow. 

On the 12th August, suddenly, at Bagneres-de-Luchon, in the Pyrenees, in con- 
Sequence of a fall from his horse, Captain John Henry Tonge, late of the Sixteenth 
Lancers, third son of the late William Tonge, Esq., of Alveston, Gloucestershire; in 
dis 35th year. 

On the 14th, at Wimbledon, Mr. James Paxton, brother of Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
many years confidential servant to his Grace the Duke of Somerset, at Wimbledon 
Park, Surrey ; in his 62d year. 

.On the 16th, in the Wandsworth Road, Mr. Thomas Barber, late of Stamford, 

colnshire ; in his 95th year. 

On the 17th, at Folkestone, Elizabeth,’ relict of the late Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Harvey, K.C.B.; in her 76th year. 

On the 17th, at Eythorne, near Sandwich, of a gunshot wound, accidentally re- 
ceived from a youth his companion, Greaves, youngest son of Mr. Greaves Walker, 
of Hamilton Place, New Road; in his 7th year. 

On the 18th, at Auchinroath, near Rothes, N. B., Lieutenant-General Lord Sal- 
toun, K.T., and Colonel of H. M. Second Regiment ; in his 69th year. 
the 19th, at Rogate Lodge, the seat of Colonel C. Wyndham, Harriet Dowager 





| been borne by the Mother-country. 


Lady Polwarth, daughter of Count Briihl and Alicia Maria Countess of Egremont; 
in her 81st year. 

On the 19th, in Carlton Road, Maida Vale, Colquhoun Smith, Esq., late of Aux 
Cayes, Hayti. 

On the 19th, at Plymouth, Captain John Jordan Arrow, R.N.; in his 66th year, 

On the 19th, at Leamington Spa, the Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, Bart., of 
Langton, G.C.B., Admiral of the Picet, Major-General of Marines, and Rear-Admiral 
of the United Kingdom ; in his 82d year. 

On the 20th, at Sydenham, Susan, widow of the late George Chilton, Esq., one of 
the Masters of her Majesty's Court of Exchequer; in her 93d year. 

On the 20th, at Hewshot Hill, near Liphook, Hants, the Hon. A. R. Turnour, 
Commander R.N.; in his 66th year 

On the 22d, the Right Hon, Edward Vernon, Lord Suffield; in his 40th year. 

On the 22d, at Ashton, near Stamford, Ann, relict of Mr. Ogden; in her 94th year. 

On the 24th, at 22, Skinner Street, deeply lamented, Maria, the beloved wife of 
Mr. I. O. Hutton, and youngest daughter of Mr. J. Ruffy, of Fox Lodge, North 
Brixton ; in her 22d year. 
Lately, in Euston Square, Mrs. Ann Robson ; in her 90th year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Queen left Osborne this morning, at a quarter before nine o'clock, 
in the yacht Elfin. The weather was so rough in Cowes Roads that the 
Elfin shipped several seas, wetting all fore and aft. Her Majesty 
reached Southampton at ten o’clock, in excellent spirits; and, amid the 
cheers of a concourse of people, entered the train for Holyhead, on her 
way to Ireland. Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Arthur, 
accompany her Majesty. 





The latest news respecting the decision of the Sultan on the note of the 
Four Powers is what was received yesterday by telegraph from Vienna, 
The most positive form it has assumed is, that the Austrian Government 
has received intelligence that the Porte has accepted the collective note 
“with a very trifling verbal modification.” This morning, the intelli- 
gence, slight as it is, is moralized with an impatience of criticism hard 
upon Turkey for not accepting without hesitation or qualification. 
=~ There is a rumour that the Federal Council of Switzerland contem- 
plate an extensive plan of fortification on their Italian frontier. Colonel 
Bourgeois, M. Ochsenbein, General Dufour, and Colonel Ziegler, were at 
Bellinzona on the 18th: M. Ochsenbein is the Swiss Minister at War. 

The Washington arrived last night off Cowes, from New York. Her 
dates are to the 13th instant. The weather was so rough that the mails 
had to be landed in life-boats. The news is not of great importance. 
Everything was passing pacifically at the fisheries; the commanders of 

squadrons making reciprocal efforts to prevent encroachment. It is 
now stated that Lord Stirling will have to get his pretensions recognized 
by the British Government before they will be entertained by the Fede- 
ral authorities. Captain Ingraham’s conduct in the Smyrna affair has 
been fully approved by the Cabinet. 


By the Lady Jocelyn, which arrived yesterday at Plymouth, we have 
received files of the Cape Town Mail to the 21st July. The journals are 
oceupied with the progress of the elections; heading the accounts of 
meetings, and the reprints of requisitions and addresses, ‘‘ Cape Parlia- 
ment.” We extract a statement regarding the revenue— 

“The comparative statement of revenue and expenditure, for the second 
quarters of 1852 and 1853, exhibits a large increase of income for the present 
year, being 84,314/. to 75,108/. Without new taxes, and without burden- 
some imposts of any description, the Colonial revenue has steadily in 
for many years, and now greatly exceeds the expenditure; while all debts 


have been discharged. For 1853, the receipts at the Treasury will probably 
exceed the sum of 330,000/. The ordinary expenditure may about 
240,000/. ; leaving a balance on this year alone of some 90,000/. This 


amply provides for the additional charge about to be incurred for the 
Border Police, which, as well as the whole military expenditure, has hitherto 
The present establishment is—* 15 
officers and 260 men ; the annual cost, 25,000/.’”” 





The Dungarvan election has probably terminated in the reélection of 
Mr. Francis Maguire. At two o'clock on Thursday the poll stood thus— 
Maguire 171 ; Gregory 77. Another report makes Mr. Maguire’s majority 
a score fewer. 

The electors of Norwich entertained their Members, Mr. Peto and Mr, 
Warner, ata public dinner in St, Andrew's Hall, on Thursday, The 
speaking was chiefly retrospective, with some allusions to the Reform 
Bill of next session. Mr. Peto said they must not be angry if the bill be 
not all that is desirable, as it would be useless for Ministers to bring in a 
bill that could only throw them out of office. 

Lord and Lady Palmerston being on a visit to their estates at Mel- 
bourne, the Corporation of Derby seized the opportunity to invite th» 
Home Secretary to a public dinner at Derby; but as he had come down 
“entirely for local purposes,” he declined the invitation, with “warm ac- 


| knowledgments for this gratifying proof of opinion and good-will.” To- 


day Lord Palmerston was to lay the foundation-stone of a building at 
Melbourne, intended to comprise accommodation for an Atheneum, a 
Savings-Bank, and a National School. 

It is expected that the vacant Order of the Thistle will be conferred 
either upon the Duke of Hamilton or the Duke of Argyll.—Morning 


| Chronicle. 


According to the Liverpool Mercury, the Liberal Conservatives of that 


| town are about to give a grand banquet in honour of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer and Mr. Cardwell. 


M. Kossuth appeared yesterday at the Lambeth Police Office, to give evi- 
dence as to the identity of an Hungarian calling himself Rattenstein, who 
was charged with fraud and forgery. It is doubtful whether there be not two 

ersons calling themselves Rattenstein—one the prisoner, and one in Milbank 

enitentiary. ‘The prisoner had a certificate from Kossuth that he had served 
in the war of independence, and needed employment; but Kossuth could not 
speak with certainty as to his identity, and he seemed to have doubts of the 
authenticity of the certificate. The case stands over. 


Tux Moors.—All accounts from the Highlands concur in describing the 
grouse-shootings as the best for many years past. The birds are numerous 
and strong, and most excellent sport is being enjoyed. Many parties have 
gone North within the past week to their shooting-quarters. The weather 
upon the hills has been splendid, though a little showery. Ptarmigans, the 
hardiest of the feathered race among the Grampians, abound, and will afford 
fine sport in our high mountains to those who do not hesitate to ascend 
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elevations of three thousand feet or more above the sea-level ; for the ptar- 
migan is but seldom met with upon hills of less altitude.—Scotch Papers. 





One of the latest letters from New Zealand, written by a “ systematic 
colonizer’”? of no common distinction, contains, besides a great deal of 
other information, the following sketches of his first impressions of the 
country. 

ws The country, physically, far surpasses my expectations. Not that it is 
different, generally, from my notions of it before touching the soil, but 
actual familiarity with particulars has made the old impressions more distinct. 
The climate-is, to my feelings, delicious, though far from resembling what we 
call a delicious climate in Europe, such as that of Naples in winter. Its 
prieagel characteristic is some invigorating property, which affects man and 

east equally, so that both horse and rider are always in good spirits. ... . 
Fine health is general both in old and young. In dozens, at Canter- 
bury, I was astonished at the change from their state at home. It was 
very marked in some ladies, who appeared ten years younger than when I 
parted from them in London. ai the creole children are ruddy when 
not suffering from some particular complaint: I have not seen an ex- 
a and you know how I examine the children and dogs wherever I 
may be..... 

“ The productiveness of soil or climate, or rather both, is immense. It is 
really Tropical in quantity and rapidity of growth. Take, for example, 
water-cresses; they fill the rivers, streams, rivulets, and rills, growing in 
places to a great height, and so strong and thick that a light weight can 
scramble across the water on them. The cattle eat them with avidity, so 
that, when exposed, they are continually cropped. During my short stay, I 
have seen a little stream cropped down by cattle and again covered with 
cresses now almost ready to be eaten. English clover grows and spreads in 
the same way. The vegetables at Canterbury are finer than I have ever seen 
before. Mr. Brittan—a careful cautious man—grew there, this year, thirteen 
acres of wheat: the crop was of average quality and quantity: the carefully- 
measured produce of one acre was seventy bushels and a peck, weighing sixty- 
four pounds to the bushel! . . . . I saw lately at the Hutt Valley some thirty 
horses, chiefly brood-mares and their progeny of various ages up to four 
years, which are never housed, and which never get anything to eat but the 
ae (laid down meadow) of their paddock : they were then, and are said to 

always, too fat, some of them resembling animals fed for the Smithfield 
show, and all having sleek shining coats. ... . 

“* The scenery is peculiar, though greatly varied. Upon the whole, I think 
it most beautiful. But there are all sorts—the grand, the beautiful, and 
the pleasant. Not even the centre of the great Canterbury Plain—an im- 
mense dead level in appearance—is ugly, because there are always in sight 
fine mountains, appearing, from the singular clearness of the atmosphere, to 
be near at hand. This district [Wellington] has great variety, though near 
the town, excepting the Hutt Valley, it is hilly and mountainous. S——, 
in talking about it, (you know his dislike to strong expressions,) has been 
caught saying, first, (this was as we coasted along Banks’s Peninsula,) 
*Exquisitely beautiful!’ and then, (amidst glens and wooded hills close 
to this town,) ‘ Intensely lovely!’ 

* Socially, (I can speak from personal observation only of Canterbury and 
Wellington,) there is much to like and much to dislike. The newest comers 
from eee are the best on the whole; more especially the picked mate- 
rials with which Canterbury was founded. But 1 hear that ia is very 
much pleased with the Otago people; and I have myself some gratifying 
proofs of the inflexible worth of the Scotch people there, who are the great 
majority. The patriarch Cargill is firm as a rock in the principles and ideas 
with which he emigrated; and he is the trusted leader of that settlement. 
At Canterbury, I could have fancied myself in England, except for the hard- 
working industry of the upper classes and the luxurious independence of the 
common people. Altogether, I was really charmed with the colonists there. 
Here long subjection to foul government has a good deal corrupted the 
higher classes, and to some extent all classes. As George the Fourth made 
us all wear black neckcloths in the evening, (I remember when the practice 
would have been generally deemed barbarous,) ss ——- —— has made trick- 
ery and yee fashionable in the older settlements. To his example, 
mainly, I likewise attribute a greedy selfishness which pervades society here. 
Still, the upper classes are very hospitable, and very deficient in the pride of 
mere purse or station; and the common people are remarkably honest. 
Their great prosperity places them out of the way of temptation. Their en- 
tire independence is not disagreeable to me, who am accustomed to America 
and like it. There is absolutely no servility, I think there is no lack 
either of real respect for what deserves it or of real politeness; though the 
mere outward manner of the common people seems rudely independent, to 
such as have been always used to the hypocritical servility of tradespeople 
and lacqueys at home. I get on famously with the ‘unwashed,’ and like 
them. S——, as yet incapable of understanding them, thinks them rude 
and disagreeable. His Oxford habits of thought are shocked by the demo- 
cratic ways of a carpenter here, who speaks of him as ‘S——’ without the 
Mister, and calls a brother carpenter ‘ Mister Smith.’ 

“There is an intense jealousy of new comers; a state of feeling which al- 
ways takes possession of young colonies, and holds possession of them till 
they begin to grow old. For every new comer probably comes to be the com- 
petitor or rival of somebody. B—— has been quite upset by the shock 
of meeting this strong colonial sentiment ; and it gives S—— the stomach- 
ache. Iam happily able to laugh atit..... Colonial jealousy of the new 
comer passes away in time, and soon in proportion as the new comer soon 
takes root in the land. When he is fairly planted, he, in his turn, becomes 
jealous of other new comers. But the worst feature, I think, of this colonial 
society, is a general narrowmindedness. Everybody’s ideas seem to be local- 
ized to his own part of the country. Ihave not met with one person as 
well acquainted as I am myself with New Zealand in general. Thought ab- 
stracted from the individual seems totally absent. The interests and amuse- 
ments of each person are the only subject of his thoughts. This is partly 
owing to the want of intercommunication among the settlements ; which are, 
and will be till they get local steam-navigation, as much cut off from each 
other as if separated by a thousand miles of ocean: so that each community 
is naturally as small in its ideas as in its numbers. But the evil in question 
has another cause, which is the cause of many more evils,—namely, the total 
absence of Popular power and responsibility. Why should anybody care 
about New Zealand in general, still more about political economy, or juris- 
prudence, or institutional politics, or anything else the study of which needs 
abstract reflection, when all are without the least means of giving effect to 
such opinions and desires as they would formif they had those means? The 
total want of politieal liberty produces a stagnant frame of mind, except as 
regards getting money or spending it. I can’t find one person who has it in 
his head to contemplate the prosperity and greatness of this country, not one 
who really sympathizes with my dreams of the last fifteen years. Some say 
pon | do, and believe what they say; but a bat could see that they do not 
really. It isa miserable state of things. Add to it the degrading influence 
of the meanest — and the most dishcnourable practices in the constituted 
authorities—in those who necessarily give the tone to opinion and conduct— 





poverty and crime (‘crime’ in the Old Country sense) are impossible; 

the country is unrivalled in climate and a and that ecu 
of the people will be changed by the coming responsibilities of political 
power. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHANGE, FRIDAY APTERNOoN, 
The English Funds at the commencement of this week exhibited renewed 
firmness. Consols were done on Monday as high as 983; they subsequently 
became 4 lower, owing to an advance of 4s. in the Corm-mnashet, in conse. 
quence of the demand on French account. On Tuesday, after the delivery 
of 300,0002. Stock purchased on Saturday last on account of the Commis. 
sioners of thewee F 4 Hospital, (said to be the repayment of a loan by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests,) Consols declined to 98}; at which 
they continued, alternately buyers and sellers, up to yesterday aiternoon jn. 
clusive. Business has been rather limited; so many people are out of town 
and the speculators are waiting for further news from Turkey of a decisive 
nature. Close attention is paid to the state of the weather and the prospect 
of the harvest, as affecting the future value of money ; which has this week 
been less in demand. The Bank of England is understood to be receiving 
large amounts of gold; but, in consequence of extensive purchases 
of grain and other produce, remittances to several parts of the Con. 
tinent are frequently made; an adverse tendency in the rate of ex. 
change with France being partly counteracted by the shipment of 
wheat to that country. Today the Funds have been heavy, owing to un- 
favourable weather, and have fallen §; Consols closing at 98 4 for Money 
and Account. Bank and India Stocks and Exchequer Bills are at the quota- 
tions of last week: the latter have been 1s. higher. 

In Foreign Stocks, business was rather active on Monday at advanced 
aay ob which have not been maintained, though the reaction in most cases 

as been trifling. Danish Five per Cents are 1, and Russian Four-and-a- 
half per Cents } better; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and Deferred 
1; Granada Deferred, }; Mexican, }; Spanish Deferred and Certificates, 
lower. Accounts from Vienna state that the Government will be obliged to 
resort to a new loan in October next. 

Railways were favourably influenced on Monday by the buoyancy in other 
markets: Midland rose 15s., and Great Western 10s. A dulness has since 
prevailed, with but little disposition to operate for a rise or fall. Yesterday 
at the close, there was no alteration in many of the English and Foreign 
lines; in others the difference compared with last Saturday was to the follow- 
ing extent. Increase—Norfolk, Scottish Central, and York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, 1/.; Caledonian, 10s. ; Great Western, and Midland, 5s. Decrease 
—London, Brighton, and South Coast, and Shrewsbury and Birmingham, UW. ; 
Aberdeen and London, and North-western, 10s.; South-easterp, 5s. In 
Foreign Shares, Paris and Orleans has improved 1/. 10s, ; and a decline has 
occurred in the following—Paris and Strasbourg, 1/. 5s. ; Southern of France, 
and Western of France, 10s.; Paris and Lyons, and Sambre and Meuse, ds, ; 
South-eastern of France, 2s. 6d. _~ little alteration has occurred either 
in the English or Foreign lines. At the Great Western Railway meeting 
last week, the dividend at the rate of 4 per cent per annum was confirmed, 
and the report adopted. The principal subjects discussed were continuance 
of differences with the London and North-western Company, increased ex- 














penditure, and future chances of traffic. 
SaTURDAY, TWELve o’CLock. 


The English Funds are } lower this morning; Consols are now 97} 8 for 
Money — Account. They have been unfavourably affected by the remarks 
in the papers concerning the news from Constantinople, some alteration being 
required in the note sent from Vienna, which must occasion delay in the 
arrangement of the Turkish question. Exchequer Bills 1 dis. to 2 pm. 
There is no alteration in Foreign Stocks; Granada Deferred continues heavy 
at 9310. Railways are dull; bargains have taken place in the following— 
Chester and Holyhead, 21}; East Lancashire, 714; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 75; Midland, 71}. . 










3 per Ceat Consols .. Danish 3 per Cents ~» 846 
Ditto for Account... Dutch 24 per Cents + 64) 5} 
3 per Cent Reduced . Ditto 4 per Cents... 98 9 
3} per Cents ........ a Mexican 3 per Cents +» 2647 
Long Annuities ............ Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 845 
Bank Stock ......seeeseeeee Portuguese 4perCents ..... 45 6 
Exchequer Bills ......... i Russian 5 per Cents ........ 117 19 
India Stock ......+.sesseees Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 1014 23 
Brazilian 5 per Cents Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 47} 3 
Belgian 44 per Cents Ditto Deferred ..........00 23} 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 96 7 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... Austrian 5 per Cents,....... 98 100 





Che Chentres. 


Drury Lane Theatre has been opened for twelve nights, for the per- 
formance of opera. The company are Germans, but their scheme ex- 
tends to Italian and English as well as German pieces, in the original 
languages. They began last Monday, with the Freisckiitz, which they 
repeated on the following night. On Thursday they performed Lucrezia 
Borgia in Italian; and Acis and Galatea in English is announced for next 
week. The principal performers are Madame Caradori, a prima donna 
from Vienna,—a lady with a powerful soprano voice and considerable 
ability as an actress; Herr Reichardt, well known for several seasons a8 
a good tenor-singer at our concerts; Madame Zimmerman, and Made- 
moiselle Weinthal, as second soprano and contralto,—both respectable ; 
and our old acquaintance Formes. They have a good orchestra, about 
forty strong, well conducted by Herr Anschuez; and their chorus is by 
no means amiss. ‘Their Freischutz was really an excellent performance; 
their Lucrezia Borgia, as might be expected, not so good, as their style of 
singing is decidedly German, not only in vocalization but in pronuncia- 
tion; the euphony of the Italian tongue being injured by their German 
gutturals. Both operas, however, have been received with equal ap- 
plause by audiences as crowded as we have ever seen at Old Drury. 





Paristan THEATRICALS. : 

Though the season of London is summer and the season of Paris is 
winter, there are certain periods at which the two capitals, regarded as 
places of amusement, coincide with each other. Christmas is a busy time 
at both places; and a space rather intelligible than definable, which ex- 
tends from some point in August to some point in September, is generally 
barren of novelty on either side of the British Channel. . 

The record of Parisian theatricals is now just as void as the chronicle 
of the London stage ; save that the French have a clearer notion of their 
future. They can look forward to a new work by M. Alexandre Dumas, 
La Cour de Louis XIV, although they are not yet certain whether it will 
be in three acts or five; and they can anticipate a grand opera by MM. 
Scribe, St. Georges, and Halévy, entitled Le Nabab. We sympathize 





and Vy will think that I must be very unhappy. But I am not so at all. 
On the contrary, I am sure that there is a good foundation to work upon, in 
the best set of colonists that have ever left England in modern times; that 





with their curiosity respecting the drama; for M. Dumas, what with 


! writing innumerable histories and historical romances of the seventeenth 
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be as well acquainted with the personages and incidents of 
my bom XIV as = accomplished English cook with the ingre- 
dients of a Christmas pudding, while his skill in cooking ingredients is 
: tablish ed beyond the possibility of doubt. With regard to the opera 
- sympathies are less strong. MM. Scribe and St. Georges are good 
pe a ut M. Halévy, though he invariably shines forth at Paris during 
name>. of M. Auber or M. Meyerbeer, is little cared for in London. 


a repose 0 
Letters ta the Enitor. 


ARMY COSTUME. 


century, 
the Court 





, ' 16th August 1853. 
_—There is a great probability, nay certainty, I may say, of a reform 
= fon at by fhe Army. One of the most desired changes is a 
new head-dress. There is little doubt that a new one will be granted; but 
there is a body of men who will doubtless be overlooked in this alteration, 
unless you and the rest of the press take them up. I allude, Sir, to the 
Surgeons of the Army, who at present groan under a quaint and absurd 
head-dress, called a “‘cocked hat,” which effectually prevents their taking up 
an ition but the perpendicular; so that when an accident happens, oif 
comes the hat before they can see what they are about. This wants alter- 
ing, Sir ; otherwise a superficial examination will often be made of the case, 
gs a man does not like to be put to the trouble of taking off his hat, unfas- 
tening his stock, &c. &c.; which he must do before he can manually ex- 
amine an accident. So that actually the patient suffers, as he is sent off to 
his hospital, the Surgeon following, and putting himself into more con- 
venient clothes. If he had a different and more convenient dress, much 
more might be done on the field, and less postponed till arrival at hospital. 
A Mutirary SuRGEON, 





THE SMYTH AND FLETCHER FORGERIES. 
25 Surrey Street, Strand, 18th August 1853. 

Sm—In the comments in your paper of last week upon the great Smyth 
case, allusion is made to the Bank frauds concocted and perpetrated by 
Joshua Fletcher. I think it important to point out that I was not the so- 
licitor acting for Fletcher, or for the claimant, in the particular fraud to 
which you have referred. The case of “ Miss Mary Hunt” was in fact one 
of the many similar frauds of Fletcher in which he had been successfully 
engaged io hen his introduction to my office. You well remark upon the ex- 
traordinary cunning of the impostor Smyth, which enabled him to pass mus- 

ter with his own lawyers in what, when reviewed, appears so preposterous a 
case ; but Fletcher deceived registrars, proctors, solicitors, brokers, the Bank 
authorities, and persons of every degree of intelligence and experience, for 
Jifteen years, and was ultimately detected by chance. His frauds appear to 
ave commenced in 1828, (whilst I was serving my articles in the country,) 
and were not detected till 1843. The Bank prosecuted only in the cases 
which occurred in the last four years. Mary Hunt's case occurred in 1838. 
I was first employed in 1840. ow many attornies had been previously 
deceived, Iam unable to state. 

Fletcher, who was a retired surgeon, devoted much of his time to the dis- 
covery of persons entitled to unclaimed dividends. In many cases he was 
the medium of restoring ay to the righful owners. His plan was to 
interweave fraudulent with genuine cases; in the fraudulent cases, different 
accompli personated the true owners. Myself, and subsequently my 
partner, were employed in nine cases, of which four, it subsequently - 

were frauds. These fraudulent claims were not disputed, and the 
evidence of title being direct and simple, suspicion was not excited either in 
the minds of myself and partner or of the Bank authorities; but in the 
earlier case referred to, Miss Mary Hunt's, the circumstances were very 
remarkable, for the Bank had expressed doubts of the truth of the claim ; 
which Fletcher was therefore compelled to abandon, or to support by Chan- 
cery proceedings. He had the audacity to adopt the latter course, and with 
complete success. I have recently obtained from the Record Office copies of 
the very curious affidavits filed in support of this claim. 

The claimant is stated to have been the much loved and only daughter of 
the deceased stock-owner ; to have lived with her father from infancy till 
eighteen years of age, when for the benefit of his health he went to the 
South of France, and she, a¢ his request, went to America, where she staid 
until she had news of his death ten years afterwards. 

An affidavit is made by Fletcher, as the medical attendant, stating that he 
had not seen the deceased for ten years until waited on one night by “a 
Mr. Smith” ; that accompanying Smith to d I’s resid » he found 
deceased dying, and deliriously calling on his daughter by name, “Oh 
Mary!” that Smith stated deceased had been for days previously re- 
peatedly talking of his daughter; that he warned Smith of deceased’s im- 
minent danger, but he “ treated the matter lightly,”’ and deceased at two the 
following morning died. 

These affidavits deceived the counsel who moved the Court on the claim- 
ant’s petition; they deceived the solicitors and counsel acting for the Go- 
vernment; and it has never been questioned that the solicitor who success- 
fully supported the claim was equally deceived. The fund, 4500/., was paid 
over to the claimant. No prosecution has ever been instituted in this case. 

The opportunities for blundering, it is justly observed, are multiplied when 
elaborate proof to a demonstration is demanded ; but in neither of the cases 
in which I was employed was any such proof required. 

As my attorney’s certificate is withheld, because it is supposed that I must 
have had suspicion of Fletcher’s fraudulent proceedings, I have for a con- 
siderable time past been engaged in collecting evidence to show—first, the 
extreme pains taken by Fletcher to prevent suspicion arising in my mind; 
and next, how successfully such means had in a variety of instances been 
exerted on the minds of other professional men, whose integrity has never 

impugned. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
W. Henry Barber. 








OF CHILDREN. 
London, 17th August 1853. 

_8m—Lord Shaftesbury has solved the only practical difficulty in the ex- 
tirpation of thieves,—catching them in their nests before they are full-grown, 
and setting straight the incipient moral twist. Thieves take to thieving 
either from necessity, by reason of poverty, or from the operation of a 
twisted intellect, such as Coleridge described when he said “a rogue is a fool 
With a cireumbendibus.” A man or boy finds that by the possession of a 
more acute intellect he can overreach a less acute one and live without la- 
bour,—i. ¢. without physical labour, for he exerts considerable mental labour 
in the process. The mistake he makes is in assuming that his acuteness is 
greater than that of the whole of society, which is interested in saving the 
man of little acuteness from being overreached; so society makes a law 
against the overreaching, and the overreacher finds after a time that his 
mental acuteness has been thrown away. Could he have perceived this from 
the beginning, he would not have taken up the trade of overreaching ; society 
m the long run being too strong for any dishonesty beyond the average 
Which is tacitly agreed upon as a standard,—for society likes and connives at 
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a certain amount of dishonesty according to rule, and has its own means of 
punishing those who presume to be more honest than the average. 

But dishonesty—what is it? Phrenologists will answer, “an overdeve- 
lopment of the acquisitive faculty.’”” Gamblers will answer, “ using loaded 
dice or cheating at cards.” Traders will say, “ forgery, fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, robbing the till, filching goods from warehouses.” People in easy 
circumstances living in detached houses call it ** burglary.” Jownright 
thieves call it “ cheating one’s comrades in the division of a booty.” But 
the gambler will not call it dishonest to win money at a game of skill by 
playing with an unskilled adversary, The trader will not call it dishonest 
to take advantage of his neighbour's misfortunes and buy his goods at half 
their value. The easy gentleman will not call it dishonest to take 10,000/. 
per annum from the public under the pretence of doing something less than 
nothing. And the thief will not call it dishonest to lay hands on all he can 
without asking the owner’s leave. In truth, the majority are governed by 
class maxims of honesty, and work up to and not beyond them; and if the 
minority does not imitate them, the world becomes uneasy, and its smooth 
movement is impeded. 

We must go deeper into the question. The love of acquisition, at least in 
the present stage of society, is a virtue, without which retinement and civili- 
zation would cease to exist. It is a quality implanted in our natures by 
Providence, and, like all other qualities without exception, is intended for 
the furtherance of useful objects. Crimes and vices are mostly the result of 
good germs running riot. Even our law tells us that thieving is not a crime 
when the act is that of taking food to prevent starvation ; though it is a ques- 
tionable thing, says the law, if taken by a servant to give to a starving 
fellow creature, and for such cases the Poor-law professes to find a remedy. 

If, then, we agree that crimes and vices are only the result of good germs 
running wild, it follows that we ought properly to guide those germs from 
the birth of the child, if not before. If the immoral lives of individuals are 
winked at by society as fearing to encroach too much on personal freedom, 
society must do the best it can to straighten the cused individual after 
its birth, by finding occupations analogous to its special aptitudes. If so- 
ciety will not do this—if it will leave the child in a blind state, groping its 
way towards its natural fitness—it must expect that it will make blunders, 
If its blunders plunge it into poverty, it will commit in self-preservation 
what society calls crimes. If its friends possess means to maintain it, and 
apply it to unfitting pursuits, it will pass its time when it grows up in the 
amiable employment of spoiling material or perverting truth, or both, and 
labouring with all its might to prevent others with natural aptitude from 
using material rightly, or propagating truth. It has been said, that “one 
half of the world knows not how the other half lives,” It may also be said, 
that more than one half of the world knows how unjustly they and the re- 
mainder are prevented from getting their living “in the sphere to which it 
has pleased God to call them,” and in which it has pleased man to impede 
them. William Visor of Wincot was especially patronized by Justice Shal- 
low’s man Davy, and the world is largely made up of Visors,—masks of men, 
pretending to be what they are not, doing things badly, and preventing 
others from doing them well—because they have served an +m to 
the not knowing of them, and are ignorant how else to get a living. They 
are a perpetual drag-wheel on progress from the simple operation of the law 
of self-preservation. And, however mischievous they may be to society, 
they themselves are not to blame—they are the result of circumstances pro- 
vided for them by others misapprehending their true interests. They are a 
result of ignorant fathers and ignorant mothers to the third and fourth 
generation. More favourable circumstances would have developed them 
otherwise. The children of people in position become practically cheats 
from being misfitted to their natural aptitudes ; and children abandoned by 
society become thieves to preserve life, and think themselves praiseworthy 
and industrious when they rusn away from the ragged school to what they 
call work, that is, picking the pockets of people coming out of chapel. Not 
the children but their elders are to blame for this misdirected energy. The 
mischievous child, like what we call the vicious child, is but an example of 
energy run to waste. 

What are vices, and what are virtues ? 

Virtue is manhood, the quality distinguishing moral man from the beast 
without morals. Vice is the representation of virtue ; as a viceroy is the re- 
presentative of aking. There must be a resemblance, therefore, between 
vice and virtue. Hypocrisy is said to be the tribute that vice pays to virtue ; 
it is vice-virtue—virtue on a sliding-scale. The act of killing a fellow being 
in some cases we call murder—a crime; in other cases we call it heroism 
and patriotism. The act of taking property without the owner's consent in a 
captured city we esteem lawful, in other cases we call it robbery. The act 
of disguising ourselves and speaking the thing which is not true, we hold to 
be honourable to take advantage of an enemy or to catch a thief; but in 
other cases we stigmatize it as lying. The acquisition of property even by 
means not quite straight, leads to power, and the possessor is +?“ ap- 

lauded by the deference paid to him. It was once said pithily by an Eng- 
ish counterpart of Talleyrand, “A rich man must be a great fool who in 
England comes within the clutches of the law for anything short of murder ”’ ; 
which he would hold to be worse than a crime—a blunder. 

Fielding says of one of his characters, ‘‘ he possessed a large share of that 
quality which is called resolution in a good cause and obstinacy in a bad 
one,”’ the good or bad in such cases being mostly measured by the success or 
non-success in the estimation of the critic; and this phrase of Fielding well 
represents the mode in which all human qualities slide into good at one end 
of the scale and into evil at the other. ‘That which is good in one state of 
society constantly becomes evil in another. In the estimation of a Red In- 
dian, to kill an enemy of the tribe by any means whatever is praiseworthy ; 
it leaves more space for hunting-grounds and the growth of game, the ab- 
sence of which is the condition of poverty and misery ; and it is a better con- 
dition of such a life to be killed suddenly than to die of starvation. 

Human happiness in an enlarged sense must be a condition of sympathy 
extended and general, as well as individualized. A human being without 
sympathies may have the excitement of love of power, exercised in the form 
of murder or robbery on the large or small scale, but can have no happiness. 





Two or more must go to that condition of humanity. Even drunkards are 
with few exceptions gregarious, or drinking-songs would not have existed. 
Happiness, therefore, in the highest sense, cannot exist while = member 
of society is unhappy. The existence of unhappiness in any wh 1 more or 
less leaven and pervade the whole mass. 

The first condition essential to universal happiness in any country is the 
absence of privation, and the wholesome gratification of all healthy appetites 
of the senses. In proportion to the facility of supplying the lower wants, so 
will their intensity decrease, as a table overloaded with viands palls appe- 
tite by the sight, and thus a larger scope will be obtained for the growth of 
the higher qualities. We are yet but in the infancy of the arts essential for 
winning the world from the wilderness. We have not yet emerged from the 
antagonisms. The world is still kept quiet Wy foree—of the soldier or the 
policeman. The next move is to open up to the career of all, the develop- 
ment of their mental aptitudes. When society has done this, it is probable 
that prisons and poor-houses | be applied to other and more useful pur- 
poses than those of their original construction. Some of the impediments 
to progress I will endeavour to indicate in my next, 


W. B, A. 





I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ALLIANCES EAST AND WEST. 
By whatever settlement the Turkish dispute may be hushed up, it 
is impossible that the experience which it has afforded can be en- 
tirely wasted. This country knows far better than it did before, 
how it stands with some of the parties to the transactions in that 
quarter of the world. The altered position of Russia in English 
estimation we have already noted. At the beginning, the word of 
the Emperor was thought to be his bond, believed against the evi- 
dence of commencing facts. At the end, the very acts of the Em- 
peror will share the suspicion that now attaches to his words; 
and if the affair be patched up in accordance with law, we 
have at least discovered in regard to Russia that her will 
to break the law of Europe is meted only by her power; 
that her alliance is observed only while it serves her own 
purposes. ‘The position of Austria is in many respects more 
vague and more complicated, and more to be considered as a 
uestion apart; but in this Russian matter we have found her 
beaten at the commencement an extraordinary unreadiness to 
stand by that public law which she of all others has put to the 
severest strain for her own purposes; and at the last joining in the 
negotiations for the maintenance of order with a peculiar degree of 
mental reservation. Prussia has been simply unintelligible; and 
no power speaks of her in diplomatic documents without a marked 
reserve, indicating either ignorance of her intentions or mistrust. 
In regard to France, we need not dwell upon the short time 
which has been as yet allowed to the Emperor to consolidate his 
own power, in itself so recent and originating in events so du- 
bious; but we may point to the circumstance that his present 
position amongst the Powers of Europe is characterized by every 
trait of uncertainty. At first the Powers emulated each other in 
avoiding the connexion ; England, among the principal states, being 
the sole exception to that rule. If the Emperor Napoleon were a 
man of less inscrutable disposition, it might be supposed that the 
close alliance which he has observed with Great Britain during the 
Turkish quarrel was dictated by a sense of that early recognition. 
It is, however, an evident fact that the Powers which held back 
from him are now making advances; and it would be an obvious 
stroke to acquire him for that side in European politics, to which 
accident, or the early mistake of Absolutist Powers, has placed him 
in opposition. Russia treats “ Napoleon III” with a newborn cour- 
tesy ; and Austria, which had been peculiarly marked in retreating 
from too familiar intercourse, is now picking its envoys to his military 
féte with a nicety of selection intended to render the compliment the 
’ more exquisite. Great prizes might be surrendered to a potentate 
who has shown such remarkable and such unexpected skill in the 
acquisition of available power. And, however our leading states- 
men may have reason to trust in the professions of Louis Napo- 
leon’s Ministers, the whole circumstances of Europe, and conse- 
uently the ultimate balance of interests for France, are too doubt- 
ful for those who observe at a distance to place implicit faith in 
the ultimate grouping of European alliances. The general tendency 
of the Great Powers of Europe draws them into a closer sympathy 
amongst themselves than they can feel towards our island state. 
The policy towards which they incline, is one in which it is im- 
ssible for England thoroughly to share. Those states which 
ave the greatest community of feeling and of political principles 
with us, are either in a minor rank, or under oppression. England 
ean scarcely feel any strong footing in the alliances to the East of 
Greenwich. 

Contemporaneously, events have tended much to simplify and 
smooth our relations to the West of that meridian. The em- 
barrassing and prematurely vexed —— of Cuba has been 
pny closed by mutual consent on the part of the Powers whom 
it had drawn into negotiations ; and England is happily released 
from any greater implication in the decaying Tranvatiantie in- 
terests of Spain. Recent indications have led to a hope that com- 
mercial and Anti-Slavery jealousies between England and Brazil 
are subsiding. It is to be hoped also that the intriguers who are 
raising new factions in Mexico have failed in implicating 
our Government in their schemes. The other minor states of 
America never can cause us much trouble. Our own Colonies to 
the West at no time promised to be more cordial than they now 
are. No important question can arise save with regard to our 
relations towards the United States, and these — to have de- 





es 
on the ocean, for the benefit of mankind, coupled with his hearty 
reception both by the commercial world and the official, illustrates 
the community of feeling, the community of interest and object 
as it does the community of path in which the two great nations 
proceed. There must always be differences between countries 
so differently circumstanced; but whatever may be the regj. 
procal diversity of opinion on the ascendant policy in either 
country—whatever the differences between the rough Demo. 
eracy which rather courts contest and change, and the smooth 
Conservatism which avoids vicissitude or concussion—the dif. 
ference is but an exaggeration of the same diversity of opin. 
ion which may be found between different parties in the ¢g. 
ital of either country. In fine, with a community of ob. 
jects, of views, and of aes the two countries have a fellow 
feeling, and in many respects an inevitable unity of action. The 
substantials of their relations are stronger than the parchment 
basis of alliances to the East; and hence we cannot but feel, after 
the experiences of the summer, a stronger trust in leaning on the 
friendship of our natural relatives than in returning to the diplo- 
matic friendships of the European Continent. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES: LEGISLATIVE THOUGHTS 

FOR THE RECESS. 
Protestant England refuses the sanction of her laws to irreyo- 
cable vows of religious self-dedication; treats them as contracts 
that have no binding power in her courts, and would severely 
punish any one who should attempt to enforce them by violence 
or menace of injury. Clear-headed and human-hearted, she knows 
that men and women will, under an impulse of religious enthu- 
siasm, do things that they may repent of; and is not to be turned 
from her determination to leave the door open for repentance, by 
any plausible representations that the open door tempts inconstant 
natures to restlessness, suggests the desire of change, and under- 
mines that very element of permanence and necessity which self- 
indulgent creatures so much need as a support, if they are to carry 
out the purposes they have voluntarily adopted in a mood of 
fervour and exalted sense of duty. England will have no 
holiness that is purchased at the risk of broken hearts 
and crushed feelings; she will not put out the eyes of her 
human linnets that they may sing more divinely; if the spring 
blossoms send their gentle invitations in whispers irresist- 
ible through the grates of the conyent-windows—if the noontide 
sun and the summer blue pour glorious messages of the outer 
world upon the still seclusion of the cell—if the prattle of children 
playing beyond the wall waken memories within that have long 
slept, and revive hopes and feelings that seemed extinguished— 
the law does not step in and say sternly to the beating heart, “ You 
have made your choice—abide by it,” but throws open the barred 
gate, and bids the self-imprisoned seek in the world of feeling and 
of action the joys and duties which its Maker has inseparably 
united. 

Fortunate nun! free to unlink the fetters when they gall; how 
must many a womah groan that all vows are not as revocable as 
yours ; that the state has so much less consideration for the delusions 
of earthly passion than for the precipitancies of religious enthu- 
siasm; that the laws provide for a case of rare occurrence, and 
neglect a wo that makes our cities throb with wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth! The need is no less in the one case than in the 
other; the self-deception as blinding, the repentance as bitter; or 
if there is a difference, a more freezing horror and a deeper 
despair clutch a woman’s heart when the Mokanna of the imagina- 
tion lifts the veil, and the idol of the heart’s first love reveals a 
loathsome hideousness of character, than when she finds that the 
cloud to which a heightened fancy had lent all its grace and glo 
fades, as the fancy calms down from its abnormal excitement, an 
what she mistook for the rose-tinted, angel- guarded portal of heaven, 
closes round, dark, dreary, and lonely, a living tomb. Ifa sense of the 
fallibility of human judgment, and pity for pierced and bleeding 
hearts, and feelings hardened into stone or goaded into madness, 
were the guiding principle of the law which forbids irrevocable 
vows to women desirous of leading a “religious” life, then the 
principle would find ample scope in revising the law of marriage, 
and providing some escape from intolerable misery for those who 
have bound themselves not to an invisible bridegroom, but a living 
nt who, so he steer clear of actual bodily hurt, can exhaust 
the ingenuity of hate in lacerating a woman’s heart and outraging 
her sensibilities, and she can obtain no redress. 





cidedly improved. The trouble in the waters of the fisheries has 
been settled by directness and moderation on both sides. The 
convention concluded between the English and American Go- 
vernments, of which the text has just been published, esta- 
blishes a means of settling reciprocal claims on the two Govern- 
ments by a mixed commission, in a summary and final mode: | 
it not only tends to brush away petty sources of vexation that 
might grow into great calamities, but still more importantly ex- 
emplifies the disposition of the two Governments to conliente 
causes of misunderstanding. The declaration of the sailors at 
South Shields, when they were stipulating for the exclusion of fo- 
reigners from English ships, that they regarded American and 
British sailors as the same, is reflected in the conduct of the peo- 
ple about the Exhibition of Industry at New York, American 
or English, who appeal to each other for help in explaining matters 
to “ foreigners” addressing them in alien tongues. ‘The expedition 
of Lieutenant Maury, to invoke that aid from master mariners 
and Government in this country which he has already secured 





from his own, in reducing to a code the laws of winds and currents 


We do not apply these reflections to a recent case, fresh in the 
memory of all our readers: it is not our mission to pronounce 
judgment on the merits of that case, nor is it one which illustrates 
the extreme hardship which the marriage-law of England in many 
instances entails both upon men and women. For the question is 
not more a woman’s than a man’s question. Both sexes are liable 
to delusions and their consequences, and the law should not throw 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of remedying mischiefs so fatal 
to human happiness and the beauty of family life: it ought 
rather to be so framed as to provide the most ample and easy 
remedies consistent with a due regard to public morality, and 
the claims of children to be maintained and properly brought up 
at the expense of those who are responsible for their entrance into 
the world. Public morality has been the plea for a great number 
of enactments, which have not only cruelly oppressed individuals, 
but have, like other protective laws, rather injured and weaken 
than supported the cause in the name of which they are defended. 
It may appear to persons who can free themselves from con- 
ventional phrases, and accidental connexion of phenomena, that 
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e lamp of love s out, it would be better to put the ex- 
— on te than to'let it exhale its foetid odours im the nos- 
trils of an offended public. We have no pretence to extemporize 
a scheme for reducing to a minimum the consequences of ill-as- 
sorted marriages; but we recommend the subject of the marriage- 
laws to honourable gentlemen as a topic for thought during the 
recess : and they will come to none the worse conclusion on it if 
they call their wives to council ; nor will their thoughts be wasted 
even if they arrive at the conclusion that of two evils the lesser is 


in this matter “ stare super antiquas vias.” 





MOVEMENTS OF AUSTRIA. 
Wuew a storm is gathering, can you tell the motives of the clouds ? 
Can you find why it is that they change posture and colour ? 
You know that it is in obedience to some law; you know that itis 
to fulfil the storm which is destined; but you cannot frame a mo- 
tive—you can only watch. 

It is with some such feeling now that one looks upon the move- 
ments of Austria: her expansion in this or that direction; or a 
break in-her sullen surface ; or a gilding of the edge, which seems 
to imply that the storm is to pass over without concussions. It is 

ssible that not one in Austria—not the very Emperor, who sits 
at its centre—can tell you what the meaning of it all is; can point 
to any settled purpose, or explain the vast movements which ex- 
cite the speculation of the day. What are the Austrian intentions 
in Servia? Russia has roused the whole public opinion of Europe 
by an invasion of Turkey and of the European system. Austria, 
whose very existence is bound up with that system, first hesitated 
to join in the protest; ultimately did so; and latterly has been 
offering to the Prince of Servia an imitation of the Russian occu- 
pation of the Principalities! It is understood that the Austrian 
occupation would have this difference, that it would be conceived 
in a sense friendly to the Suzerain. But who can divine the mo- 
tives of a movement in Servia ? 

The Emperor of Austria, it is said, is adverse to the idea of win- 
ning favourable opinions by good actions, strongly confident in the 
system of direct coercion; yet just before his birthday, he raises 
the state of siege in Vienna, Prague, and some other places in his 
dominions. This looks like a glimpse of the sunshine ; yet it is a 
very slight glimpse after the sullen blackness which has prevailed 
ever since 1848. 

The blockade of Switzerland is closer than ever; scarce a loaf of 
bread, it is said, can pass. If the clouds are moving from the 
Austrian sun, it does not shine upon the little republic. 

But it does shine by alliance matrimonial on Belgium—that 
limited monarchy and manufacturing state, which has so limited a 
political affinity with Austria. An Austrian Princess is married 
to the Crown Prince of Belgium, after a decided fraternizing of the 
King and the Emperor. Is Belgium to be protected by Austria ? 
is Austria about to be rather more Liberal than she has been ?— 

uestions which are raised, but not answered, by royal marriages. 

t is an incident of such alliances that they lead to great expecta- 
tions and often disappoint them. What help could Leopold fur- 
nish to his father-in-law Louis Philippe? what service has Leo- 
poid’s marriage done him with the present Emperor of the French ? 
of what use to the first Napoleon was his Austrian marriage ? 

The Emperor of Austria himself is in want of a wife: it is cer- 
tain that the partner of his heart should have a due amount of royal 
affinities; and he selects the daughter of Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, judicious and conservative son of the poctic father who 
abdicated in a paroxysm of admiration for Lola Montes—the Mare 
Antony of a Cleopatra that did not die for him. The marriage re- 
minds calculating politicians that Austria has hitherto favoured 
the project of a South German Customs Union, as opposed to 
Prussia and the Zollverein. Strange, that the most natural acts 
of kings must always have the most farfetched interpretations ! 
bene | Francis Joseph and the young Princess of Bavaria are 
united, and in the publication of the bans the quidnune sees the 
germs of a Customs Union. Yet the quidnune is not always mis- 
taken. If not a Customs Union, a matrimonial union is now 
pushed, by the South of Germany along the Rhine, even to Bel- 
gium; forbidding the “natural boundary” to France, and placing 
Prussia, whose conservatives are newly protesting against the 
Russian leanings of her court, between the two great rival empires 
which aid and suspect each other. The mutations on the clouded 
map of Europe excite while they baffle curiosity. 





STIRLING FORGERIES. 

“Tue Earl of Stirling” has become a name celebrated in the 
histor of large claims. A person passing by that name has ap- 

eared in Washington with very distinguished support. The New 

ork Herald trumpets his story; according to which, he is the 
heir and representative of an Earl of Stirling, who was also Earl 
of Dovan, Lord-Lieutenant and Lord Proprietor of Canada and 
other possessions to the extent of fifty leagues on each side of the 
St. Lawrence and the Lakes, and forth into the waters, including, 
Says an American writer, “ precisely those fisheries which we have 
relinquished to Great Britain.” The Earl has a new invention for 
making good his claim. He does not sail up the St. Lawrence with 
a force, nor surprise the heights of Abraham; but he makes the 
fisheries his point of attack. We once heard an amusing story of 
two grand claimants who met in a public office, and found that their 
Tespective titles, each to the larger portion of one and the same 
county, ae each other : like sensible people, they fell to nego- 
tiating mutual concessions, and in ten minutes they had proceeded 
80 far with the negotiations that there would haye been no dispute 


between those two powers if they had only been able to release the 
county from the superior claim of the British Crown. “ The Earl of 
Stirling” and a trading company of American citizens furnish the 
parallel to this case. The Earl and the United States both claim 
the fisheries, and they club their claims; the Earl is to establish 
his right first, which the company will help him to do; and when 
that is done, he will make a princely grant to the company. High 
vouchers are given for this claim. The Earl is enrolled amongst 
the Peers of Scotland, voting for their representatives ; documents 
are on record in the courts at Edinburgh; and he has held cor- 
respondence, under his title, with Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Grey, and 
the highest dignitaries of the English Government. According to 
our American contemporary, “ Mr. Robert J. Walker,” a person of 
great insight, who can see into the future further than most men, 
declares that the Earl’s claims are genuine ; and “ quotations” of 
the Earldom are rising in Wall Street. 

For some portion of this story there is a counterpart on our side 
of the Atlantic, and a portion of that counterpart is true. A person 
calling himself the Earl of Stirling has voted at the election of 
Seottish Peers—as several persons of spurious title have done; a 
defect in the law of such elections preventing the acting officer 
from excluding people whose title is not proved. A person calling 
himself the Earl of Stirling did correspond with Scottish and Eng- 
lish dignitaries, as a correspondent whose claim was disallowed. 
Documents are recorded in the courts of Scotland—in the Justiciary 
Court, where a claimant to the earldom of Stirling was tried for the 
forgery of documents in support of his claim. The spurious character 
of the documents was established, but not the act of forgery in the 
claimant; whom many thought to be under a genealogical hallu- 
cination—a frequent disease in Scotland. 

Nor was that the first time that we had heard of such lordly 
claims. A person of the same name had appeared in London some 
years before, and seemed to be engaged in a project for the sale of 

ands in British North America. We have reason to remember 


‘that incident, because we thought it a duty to warn the share- 


purchasing public, or the land-purchasing public, against trusting 
in titles so inconsistent with the history of the Colonies; and for 
that warning we were called to answer in an action of damages. 
We met the hostile proceedings in limine by a proceeding which 
called upon the plaintiff to set out his title; his replication was 
made, and there his action broke down. 

We do not know what facilities the forms of American law 
afford for fetching out the truth promptly ; but we are convinced 
that, with one or two possible exceptions, it will be for the in- 
terest of all parties to get at the facts of this case as quickly as 
possible. As to the ultimate result we have no doubt. In spirit 
and substance the law of America is the same with our own; the 
judicial bench of the United States is not inferior to our own in 
coouiee or character ; and the truth will ultimately be establish- 
ed. If the Americans possess a procedure which has recently been 
introduced into our courts, there is no doubt that the reality would 
appear on the very first steps of any trial : it is that of permitting 
the parties in a case to be put into the witness-box. In England, 
with the prejudices of the past phases of the Stirling case upon us, 
we cannot but regard this claim as a pow pay of the Smyth case 
magnified to Transatlantic ope and in the Smyth case we had 
an example of the working of Lord Brougham’s Evidence Act. The 
spurious character of Provis’s claim was unmistakeably exposed to 
judge, jury, and all in court, out of the mouth of the man himself, 
under cross-examination, even before the case broke down by the 
news of the forgery from London. If every claimant to vast estates 
and titles had been subjected to this kind of cross-examination, 
many of those tedious cases would have ended at once. Nothing 
could better test the advantage of that improvement in our own 
law: it wants but one extension—in some cases, as Lord Brougham 
at the last sitting of his section of the Legislature pointed out, it 
may happen that neither plaintiff nor defendant cares to call either 
of the parties into the witness-box, while, for the ends of justice, 
it may be desirable to examine either, and a power for that purpose 
should be lodged with the judge. 

At the first aspect of this new Stirling case, and speaking on a 
point of law unprofessionally, we should say that it would be re- 
pugnant to the law of nations if a foreign law court were to take 
cognizance of rights purporting to be derived from the British 
Crown as against the declarations of that Crown; and the most 
recent news from Washington implies that such an idea has 
already suggested itself to the acute American mind. Though we 
do not know that Lord Brougham’s provision for eliciting truth 
has yet been adopted in the Union, we should imagine that there 
would be the means of forcing a plaintiff, as a preliminary step in 
any legal proceedings, to “set out his title”; a test which would 
probably put a stop to any further advance,—if indeed, as we may 
reasonably expect, some early mail should not announce the burst- 
ing of the bubble before the enterprise can attain any formal or 
substantial existence. 

“ DANGEROUS,” 

Tue response made by the Directors of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway to the recent verdict against the Company for a fa- 
tal accident on that line, constitutes a new element in the data of 
railway management. In the accident several persons were hurt, 
more or less seriously. One of the sufferers was Mr. Carati, for- 
merly a Greek merchant and broker at Glasgow; for whose loss 
his family claimed compensation. The Jury awarded 3000/. to 
the widow and children; and in five other cases they gave sums 
which in the aggregate amounted to 4300/, If it is true that ac- 
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cidents are caused by neglect in the construction of railways, or 


by insufficient attendance, this kind of compensation will be the 
most appropriate check to the motives for such homicidal parsi- 
mony. Directors may obtain credit for saving out of construction, 
repairs of rails, stock, or wages; but if they carry that policy too 
far, they will have to debit themselves with a proportionate 
amount of damages; and the impolicy of the whole process will 
be presented in the most intelligible form to the shareholders who 
appoint those directors. ; 

An objection has been made to these verdicts, that a involve 
a moral inconsistency. 


father of limited means. It would be neither humane nor Chris- 


tian if directors were deliberately to shape their care for the safety 
of passengers according to the mercantile value instead of the moral 


value of a parent or child. We are well aware that the arrange- 


ments of carriages tend to the conservation of wealthy and to the 
comparative exposure of needy relatives; but we do not suppose 


that directors present the formula in that shape to their own minds. 
They rather seek to make the supply of safety accord with the de- 
mand, and the price with both. 
of safety according to your degree of cowardice or foolhardiness, 
modesty or self-esteem ; and you pay accordingly. The compen- 
sation for accidents is not properly an item of railway management, 


The compensation is given in reference to 
the money value of the injury sustained, and a wealthy father is 
made to appear in the verdict of the jury as more precious than a 


ou may purchase more or less 


was at his desk—he is at home; he was able—he is disabled; and 
the rate of his dole isfixed. The messenger of the department cay 
almost determine those facts. Nor is a widow a very complicated 
object. The man lived, and he is dead—the whole office pretty 
well knows both facts; here is a woman with black clothes, a white 
cap, and red eyes,—with that something of sad and helpless that 
speaks the widow, and makes every manly man feel compelled to 
aid and shelter: the only evidence needed is to prove that she is 
his widow,—usually a very easy straightforward process. But the 
children, where are they? Several perhaps; perhaps scattered 
and under different guardianships; with so many more proofs 
needed. Having hold of them firmly, what shall you do with 
them? Give the money to that little oy seven years old, for the 
behoof of the younger; or distribute it; or ol it over in trust, 
and if so to whom? Orphanage is a —— idea, and it re. 
| quires a machinery to provide for it honestly and rightly. 

But then rises the question, what shall be the machinery? At 
present, as we have seen, it lies partly with the Government and 
partly with the clerks; which is not in all respects a bad arrange. 
| ment. Greater confidence and affection for an institution exist 
where it is self-supported; and the largest contributions are thus 
| obtained, with the most of cheerful willingness. But if the clerks 
were to take the matter entirely into their own hands, the fund 
contemplated would be liable to two serious abstractions: the con- 
tumacious clerks would refuse to contribute, either from sheer im. 





but it is an extraneous circumstance. A loss is sustained, and it | provident recklessness, or from a mean hope that, as at present, a 


is the part of the jury, not to regulate the management of the 


| post-mortem charity would supply their unjust omission; and the 


railway, which is a thing past, but to appraise the loss by a mer- | machinery would necessarily be expensive. It would be more so 


cantile test ; and if that supplies a very imperfect influence to bring 


about thoroughly good management of the railway, it is neverthe- 
less to be regarded as a fortunate circumstance that the commer- 


cial compensation for losses in a money shape tends to check reck- 
Until we get good railway 


lessness in the conduct of railways. 
management, such a commercial check will be useful. 


The Directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway show 


to the clerks than it would be to Government, because a special 
machinery would be needed, and a high price must be given for 
probity and skill. 

There are two modes in which this machinery might be supplied 
| ata minimum of cost. One would be, for the clerks to form an 
| independent association, and then to ally themselves with some 

established assurance-office. They could effect an alliance thus in 


that a more searching reform is necessary, since there exists the | block on very cg aay age terms; and the machinery could be 


spirit both to defy and to evade the commercial check. They 
have issued a ticket in the following terms, which passengers are 
required to sign— * 

“* This ticket is issued by the Company, and accepted by the holder, upon 
the express understanding and agreement that the Company are not to be in 
any way held responsible to the holder, or his representatives, for the conse- 
quences of any accident, however caused, which may happen to the holder 
while travelling in any of the Company’s vehicles, or being at any of the 
Company’s stations. 
ever required ; and any person using it, other than the person named here- 
= will be liable to the same penalties as a passenger who does not pay his 
fare.” 


of life and death ; and the “ potence,” which derives its name from 
that power, and was bodily a sort of cross-tree gallows, is one of 
the figures of honourable distinction in heraldry. The right has 
been exercised by railway magnates in our day, but the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire are the first formally to claim it. Passengers now 
understand that they travel at their own peril on that railway, the 
Directors enjoying impunity for the consequences. This is not 
a statement made by censorious newspapers, but the formal an- 
nouncement of the Directors themselves. On some railways you 
can insure your life ; on this railway, it appears, the Directors take 
a ticket which is to insure your death. It would be interesting to 
know whether any assurance company perseveres in issuing tickets 
on this line. It would also be interesting to know what may be 
the demand for tickets on that line some weeks hence. Should the 
new scheme be successful, it will afford the most striking case of 
commercial influences over the natural love of life that the history 
even of railways has exhibited. 





PROVIDENT PLANS FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
Tue question of the Superannuation Fund is still, we believe, 
“under consideration ” ; but, pending the cogitations and session- 
distractions of Ministers, enlarged ideas have found birth among 
the civil servants, who desire not only to obtain a juster appropri- 
ation of the fund, but to effect a general improvement in the 
means of making a provision for their dependents as well as them- 
selves. At present the whole arrangement is on the most un- 
satisfactory footing. There is the Superannuation-tax, which 
goes in the larger proportion to those who pay less; which never 
reaches numbers of those who contribute towards it—none who 
die in harness ; which affords nothing for dependents, and returns 
the most clear profit to Government at the expense of its subordi- 
nate clerks. Then there is in some few departments a “ Widow’s 


Fund,” to which some of the clerks voluntarily subscribe, and | 


others do not; and thus to that fund there is a supplement in the 
shape of casual subscriptions for unprovided widows, haunting the 
public offices—poor harmless ghosts that cannot be turned away, 


their needs met precisely by those men whose benevolence makes , 


It must be exhibited to the Company’s officers when- 
| There are other advantages attending the 


| ment: the contributions fixed by the majority could be enforced 
In former times it was a distinction of rank to claim the power | on tho minesity, and the injustice of evasion end cupglenentel 


| supplied entirely by the office, with a simple committee of the 
| service to watch over its interests. Or the clerks could form an 
independent fund, and Government could supply the machinery; 
} an arrangement for which approved precedents can be found in 
the Bank of England, in the office of a distinguished morni 
| paper, and elsewhere. Here a machinery is provided with a mi- 
| nimum of cost, because Government can provide the requisite 
guarantees for character, the place of safe deposit, and so forth. 
iance with Govern- 


charity would be extinguished. Government alone could unite 
the too widely severed departments of the Civil Service, by a ge- 


| neral machinery and a general fund. And greater certainty, with 
| a species of moral dignity, would attach to a pension secured by 


Government-regulation, than to a mere benefit allowance. On 
these grounds, the idea of a Government alliance for a general 
fund is in favour with the most intelligent who take part in this 
still prolonged discussion. For this mixed plan there is both the 
— and the successful experience of the civil service in 
‘rance. Views on the whole question, however, have been laid 


before Parliament and the proper authorities : the documents which 


have emanated from the civil servants, so far as we can judge by 
what has been published, have been characterized by moderation, 
clearness, and ability ; and we doubt not that the subject has re- 
ceived the considerate attention which it merits. Justice has most 
to fear from stiffened routine and small “ difficulties” ; but the pre- 
sent Ministry has shown that it can sometimes brave those tame 


| lions of the path. 





LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
TuE view of London in 1860, which we glanced at last week, was 
not absolutely a fancy picture ; yet in the reality it may be liable 
to serious modifications, We have already begun some of the most 
material = pee ye but we have done very little towards the 
tout ensemble, and there is no denying that 1860 will depend a 
great deal upon 1854. It is a dogma with us not to do things, 
however much we may like them, on a theoretical or 4 priori prin- 
ciple, but to let them “ grow.” Such is our principle. If Jean 
Paul Richter cautions us against “ fearing fear,” so the English- 
man’s wildest mania is a theory against the value of theory. On 
theory, then, we let things grow spontaneously, as the wisest plan 
—society, commerce, manufacture, streets ; and as in that neglected 
manner their growth is very often much deformed in practice, we 
are very apt to complete our prospective theory of spontaneous 
growth with a retrospective penitence for not having taken care in 
time. It is by that kind of spontaneous growth that we have 
permitted some of our drains to grow in such wise that a lower 
one was to run into an upper one; and really there is some chance 





them already subscribers to the fund. For the orphans there is— | that the picture of London in 1860 may be deformed by that 
nothing. And if we talk about the duty of making provision for kind of disordered growth. 
offspring, at least by life-assurance, we may be fairly answered | We may have all the improvements, one by one; but the 
that it is absurd to talk of life-assurance by men the bulk of | question is, how they may be arranged. It is in conformity with 
whom earn no more than many skilled artisans in Manchester or | that love of the practical rather than the theoretical, that some in- 
Birmingham, and who already pay that superannuation-tax which genious person who admires the decimal system of coinage insists 
is seldom returned to themselves, to their widows and children | upon m sing the penny one of the denominations as well as the 
never. ‘ , pound : that is the true idea of a practical man, who insists upon 
Of course, any improvement should repair that last omission ; | making a third in a series of decimal coins the 240th part of the 
but the difficulties in the way are more considerable than might at | first ; and we might have a practical arrangement of London im- 
first be supposed. A superannuated clerk is a simple object: he | provements on that plan. e then might haye Battersea Park 
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August 27, 1853.] 
~ithout a bridge to it ; grand drains opening, not into each other, 
ay the subterranean railway ; three or four different kinds of 


Thames embankment, having no communication with each other ; | 
and half-a-dozen new buildings on one spot, each hiding all the | 


t. We permit the parts to grow spontaneously without refer- 
oo to the whale, and wonder at the end that they do not fit. 

That this is no fanciful complaint, any passenger in London 
may verify for himself by what has happened in St. Paul’s Church- 


ar 


is partly designed with that view. 
inthe ‘astropelie and since Sir Christopher Wren died, there 


have been men with sufficient sense to wish that the ground around | 


the Metropolitan Cathedral might be cleared in vider to a better 
view of the structure. A new street was opened in the direction 
of Watling Street, which offered a chance of displaying the ca- 
thedral in one quarter; but spontaneous growth has interfered, 
and has raised an enormous Manchester warehouse, which juts out 
just sufficiently to break the view of the cathedral from the new 
street, to dwarf it in the immediate neighbourhood, and to stand in 
the way of any future opening from the South transept to the 
Thames. The building in itself is not bad: it is not what Wren 
or Inigo Jones would have designed, but it is infinitely better 
than the boxes of which our streets mostly consist; and had it 
been placed in the Borough or on the river yank, or any other low 
ground, with plenty of room to spare, it might have been advan- 
tageously substituted for some of the rubbish which now encum- 
bers those places. But of all spots in London, the one which 
ought to have been last selected was that where it serves as a 
huge wall to hide the principal building of the metropolis from 
the tantalized spectator. That is only a specimen of our spon- 
taneous growth. We erect marble arches that lead to nothing, 
and build great screens to intercept the sight of our best build- 
ings; and then call them the monuments of self-government ! 

e banks of the Thames are now the opportunity for a magni- 
ficent work or for a disastrous failure. The opportunity is evi- 
dent, except to the wharfingers, who protest that, on either side, 
the banks of the Thames, which to the stranger look like the 
ruinous back-yard of some marine store-dealer, are more beautiful 


than the broad walk and architectural street through which the | 
To the wharfinger’s eye, the | 


Arno runs in Florence or Pisa. 
Temple Gardens, an oasis in that desert, are a waste of space. All 
the plans for the improvement of the Thames contemplate arrange- 


ments which would save private interests; even the wharfinger | 


would be spared all except his obvious ugliness. Mr. Allom’s 
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BOOKS. 


THISTLETHWAYTE’S MEMOIRS OF BISHOP 
BATHURST.* 

Tue late Bishop Bathurst owed his public reputation to his liber- 

| ality in religion and politics, at a period when such a quality was 





MRS. 





J. Sir Christopher Wren contemplated a magnificent opening | rare anywhere, but more especially in the Church; for the Liberal 
rom the cathedral to the river, facing the South transept ; which | of some half-century ago was not only barred from advancement 
The building is still the finest | but exposed to obloquy. 


To find a bishop, “ when George the 
Third was King,” voting in favour of the Catholic question, and 
countenancing Whigs and Whiggery even at the time of the Man- 
| chester massacre, wags so extraordinary an occurrence, that it not 
only excited the admiration of Liberal politicians at home, but 
attracted the attention of Napoleon at St. Helena. Judging, 
no doubt, by Opposition votes, the Ex-Emperor pronounced the 
Bishop of Norwich to be the only enlightened prelate on the bench 
| of Bishops. This Liberalism was the more remarkable as the 
| Bathurst family were stanch Tories, and the Bishop owed his ad- 
| vancement chiefly to the interest of his cousin, the Lord Bathurst 
| who was Secretary of State during Napoleon’s wars and exile. It 
may be said that his extreme Liberal sentiments were not deve- 
loped till he got the bishopric. But on the other hand, his politics 
when developed were a bar to any further advancement: his first 
vote put aside all chance of translation; Royalty looked on him 
in the light of an enemy. 

“A friend of my father happened to mention, in the presence of Queen 
Charlotte, that the Bishop of Norwich ought to be removed to the see of St. 
Asaph, as the emoluments were better and the duties less onerous. ‘No,’ 
said her Majesty quickly ; ‘ he voted against the King.’ In the course of the 
following year the bishopric of Bangor was vacant. In one of his letters to 
my brother James, my father says, ‘Randolph is the new Bishop of London. 
Had I been a good boy, it was hinted that I might have gone to Bangor, 
which would have suited me exactly; but I am very well pleased where i 
am, and meet with a great deal of attention and kindness.’ 

* Some en afterwards, it was said by those about the Court, that the 
1 4 of Norwich ‘might have commanded anything he liked in the Church, 
if he had taken the right line.’ ”’ 

Political honesty of this kind does not long sustain a name be- 
fore the world, unless it is united with great abilities or bustlin; 
activity. Neither will it create materials for a biography, thoug' 
conjoined with — learning, sound religious views, and 
great personal amiability of character. The outlines of Bisho 
Bathurst’s career are brief. He was born in 1744, and educa 
at Oxford; where he became a Fellow and Tutor, when such dis- 
On the death of 





| tinctions required less positive merit than now. 


lan has been before the public for half a lifetime; Mr. John | his father, who left his second wife and large family in narrow cir- 


artin and Sir Frederick Trench have also evinced the master- 
mind that can embrace the Thames of the future. The idea has 


| cumstances, Mr. Bathurst became a private tutor in order the better 
to assist his mother. He early took priest’s orders; and by family 


grown with the age, and now there is more than one scheme for | interest or ne gr patronage, he held several valuable pre- 


combining some of the newest improvements with the adornment | ferments, though, wit 


of the Thames. 

One is submitted to the Government, for an embankment from 
Battersea, on both sides of the river, into the very midst of Lon- 
don, and on the North side down to London Bridge: the plan 
would include an embankment-wall and railway, and an espla- 
nade; the whole ground, or great part of it, to be recovered from 
the Thames, with a consequent deepening of the channel ; and the 
whole work, if needed, to be self-supporting, by the railway traflic 
and rents accruing from the improvements. me 

A still larger scheme, and one in every respect more magnifi- 
cent, has been suggested to us by an eminent merchant in the 
City, not given to fanciful speculations, but accustomed to scan 
such matters with a practical eye. This plan would carry a grand 
carriage-way and foot-way along the side of the river from Lon- 
don Bridge to Richmond, with a 7 underneath; the whole 
supported on pillars, which would still leave to the wharfingers 
ond others their right of way to the river unimpeded. Our friend’s 
idea is a structure of cast-iron, somewhat on the principle of the 
railway bridge at Newcastle, which under the railway has a road 


his connexions, his liberal hospitality, and 
his large family, not more than sufficed for his annual wants. 
He was promoted to the see of Norwich in 1805, when he was 
turned of sixty, and in that see he remained till his death. 

But although there is little of incident or intellectual peculiarity 
in Bishop Bathurst's life, there are several remarkable points con- 
nected with his family or himself. The Bathursts were a prolific 
and long-lived race. Sir Benjamin Bathurst, who died in 1704, 
left three sons and a daughter, of whom the eldest son was the 
first Earl, and the third the father of the Bishop. The four had 
amongst them a hundred children; the Bishop’s father by two 
wives had no fewer than thirty-six, the Bishop himself being a 
twenty-third child. The first Karl Bathurst, to whom Pope ad- 
dressed his epistle on the use of riches, and to whose respectability 
of character Johnson bears testimony, lived to the age of ninety- 
one, and retained his faculties, dying at last in consequence of 
a fall. His nephew the Bishop lived to his ninety-third year, 
also retaining his faculties; and, what is perhaps more remark- 
able, his last illness was the first which had ever compelled him 
to keep his bed. Three circumstances connected with himself or 





for carriages and a footpath; only the positions of the railway and | his own family had all the interest of romance; in fact, an occur- 


the common road would here be reversed. It is confidently believed 


rence like either of them has often furnished the principal incident 


that this scheme would be entirely self-supporting by the traffic of | in fictions. The Bishop's wife was a daughter of Dr. Coote, Dean 
the railway, at very moderate rates. It would not only be a noble | of Kilfenora in Ireland, and niece of Sir Eyre Coote the great East 
work in itself, but, by opening an extensive new thoroughfare, | Indian chief. The match was not unequal, for, independently of 


would greatly relieve our overcrowded streets. 

Of one thing we are certain, that this last plan which we have 
named, or the plan on which the Minister of Public Works is pon- 
dering, or Mr. Allom’s design, or Sir Frederick Trench’s dream, or 
Mr. Martin’s picture, would either one of them be infinitely pre- 
ferable to what now exists. 
it were left to the “ spontaneous growth,” the bit by bit reform, 
under the conflicting inspiration of an Allom here, a Martin there, 
& Molesworth at one point, a Trench at another, the embankment 
of the Thames would be a failure ; and the system, instead of being 
self-supporting, would tumble into the river. But we are pro- 
mised Lord Palmerston something like a amg age fe we are 

omised in Sir William Molesworth something like an efficient 


inister of Public Works; and the only thing wanted hopefully | 
tended to entail the estate on the heirs-male. 


to complete the instruments for the grand reform appears to be a 

at architect. In the design of one of our newest public build- 
ings on the left bank of the river, we have had “ a bit of a great 
architect” ; but we want the metropolis to be brought to a consist- 


| 


; ing interests.” 
We are still more certain, that if | daughter “has understood that very unfair means were resorted 
| to, with the Dean’s sanction, in order to weaken if not to destroy 
| their attachment to each other; which, however, continued the 


} 


his preferment and clerical prospects, Mr. Bathurst was at that 
time considered heir to his father’s estate of Lydney Park in Glou- 
cestershire. The Dean, however, contemplated a match with an 
Irish nobleman, “ principally for the sake of uniting electioneer- 
He not only refused his consent, but his grand- 


more constant for the obstacles opposed to it.” The failing health 
of Miss Coote at last induced her father to consent; but neither he 
nor her uncle Sir Eyre Coote left her anything. 

The Lydney Park estate was also the subject of at least a sus- 


'picion, which has often formed the groundwork of dramas and no- 


vels. Mr. Bathurst, the father of the six-and-thirty children, in- 
By some oversight, 
the deed (as we understand it) gave the tenant in possession a 
power of breaking the entail. Some gambling difficulties induced 


| the elder son to do this; but he always expressed his intention of 


ent whole; and whether we can make any progress towards that | letting the property go to the heir-male, who on the death of his 
by 1860, will much depend upon what we do, or abstain from | brother without sons was Dr. Bathurst. 
doing, in 1854, 





* Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. Henry Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. Thistlethwayte. Published by Bentley. 
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“Upon the death of Mr. Poole Bathurst, in 1794, my father, as the un- | ing. One day, Dr. Parry, a Presbyterian clergyman at Cirencester, being in 
doubted heir to Lydney (being his next brother), went immediately to be | company with Mr. Hume the historian, who was at that time on a visit to 
present at the opening of the will. He found, already on the spot, his | Lord Bathurst, Dr. Parry began to question him about the religious prin- 
nephew, Mr. Charles Bragge ; * who appeared greatly surprised at his arrival. | ciples of his friend D’Alembert, who was supposed to be an atheist. Hume. 
My father immediately informed him, that the attorney, Mr. Davis, had said | to turn the conversation, began to talk of the weather and other indifferen} 
positively, that his brother’s words in the will were, that ‘the estate should | subjects; but Dr. Parry would not give up his point. At length Hume ob. 

o to the nearest relation of the name of Bathurst.’+ Upon which, Mr. | served drily, ‘I don’t know, Dr. Parry, much about my friend D’ Alembert’s 
ragze begged my father’s pardon, saying he was mistaken, the words in the | religion. I only know he ought to have hada great deal, for his mother was 
will being, as Mr. Davis { would inform him, that ‘the estate should go tothe | a mw and his father a friar.” 
nearest relation, who was to take the name of Bathurst.'§ My father of | The following story of a doctor of divinity would hardly raise 
course could say no more, and immediately took his leave. And thus was he |}; sa: . oh | Brg ge Rompe, Bs 
deprived of his paternal estate, by what means, will probably never be | 4 in estimation now, though it was a capital joke in 1776, 
brought to light.’ | a op Bathurst was a lover of whist, and used to play at New- 

The other story, relating to the Bishop’s son Benjamin, has even | UY: . ee ‘ 
more of the melodramatic. Young Mr. Bathurst was designed for On one occasion of this kind, my father carried from Oxford an Oxford 

- . , - : man, and Mr. Williams a Winchester one. The bargain was that the loser 
diplomacy ; and advanced so rapidly in his profession, that at the | should pay the bill: my futher lost, and was off before Mr. Williams was up, 
age of twenty-five he was sent on a secret mission to Vienna, in | leaving him to pay the bill with his winnings.” 

1809. On his return, he vanished suddenly from the inn at| ‘he effect of Burke’s Reflections on their first publication is 
Perleberg ; and no inquiry, either by Government, or his family, | known from many quarters: here is another example from a letter 
or his wife, who had the Continent thrown open to her by a pass- | of Dr. Bathurst to his wife. 

port from Napoleon himself, (though the French Government were “We are all delighted and instructed by Burke’s last publication. If | 
not unsuspected in the matter,) could ever elicit his fate. These | could cut out about five pages, it would, in my opinion, be the most useful, 


aad . ; : ally i . | the most entertaining, the most eloquent, and the most wise volume I ever 
are the principal substantiated facts, if anything really is sub read. It is altogether a wonderful work : I shall not be happy till you have 


stantiated. a ae a - 
- . seen it. The description of the night of the 6th of October, and the account 
“In spite of the remonstrances of his attendants, he had travelled all the | given of Dr. Price’s Revolution Sermon, are most masterly. When you 
way with his suite on the public road from Vienna, It was stated, that on | Come to his love for the Queen of France, skip over it. Prosser will get it 
his arrival at Perleberg, he sat down to write in a small room, with his | ¢,, you. I shallalways love and admire the author of it : I can neither talk 
papers scattered about him, and that he remained there for some hours, oc- | think, nor dream of anything else; for it supplants even you for a little time 
cupied in writing ; he afterwards burnt several of his papers, and then went | j, my waking and tection ew hts.”” pian ) , 
down to the inn-yard, (according to the account of Krouse, the messenger, . oo ping ty 
who travelled in the same carriage with him, and was his constant attend- An estimate of barristers, in 1793. , 
ant,) for the purpose of ordering out the horses, to proceed on his journey. | “I dined on Wednesday at Sergeant Rooke’s; and should have had a very 
One account stated, that Mr. Bathurst had been seen standing before the | pleasant day, if it had not been for a conceited, vulgar, half-informed, over- 
kitchen-fire, in the midst of postillions, ostlers, &c., and carelessly pulling | bearing barrister. Men of this profession are in general the most disagree- 
out his watch, and likewise his purse, containing a considerable sum of | able animals who walk the earth, Their understandings are contracted by 
money, before those people; one or two of whom were suspected of having | confining themselves almost exclusively to professional studies, and their 
taken an my of hustling him away, and afterwards robbing and | manners are rendered coarse by mixing chiefly with professional people. 
destroying him. It is difficult to get at the truth about the Duke of Wellington’s 
oan a yas caller 2 pee cea eet | _ = ae | regard for his officers. Some say he was active and zealous in 
een e ostler || and others in the s -yard ; but that, after waitin . ee . 2 ; . 
for him nearly an hour, his attendants began to make inquiries for bias oe them ; others, that he did not care about them after they 
iad served his turn. This instance would belong to the latter 


He had, however, neither been seen nor heard of after that time, nor was he ‘ : 
ever traced afterwards, notwithstanding the most indefatigable and diligent | category ; but allowance must be made for a father of eighty-five 
estimating the merits of a son. 


search. A pair of pantaloons or overalls belonging to him were brought to 
Krouse by an old woman, who said she had found them in a copse near the 
town; but they contained nothing excepting a letter to his wife, scribbled “ My dear Robert—A request from you carries great weight with it; but 
on a dirty scrap of paper, which was conveyed in safety to her. It contained | when i tellyou that my son the General, after having been private and con- 
& representation of the dangers to which he was exposed, in consequence of | fidential secretary to the Duke of W ellington for some years, and having 
his being surrounded by enemies, and expressed great fears that he should | also served under him as Quartermaster-General in Spain and Portugal, till 
never reach England, and that his ruin would be brought about by Count | he was fairly worn out, is yet at this moment unable to procure even a de- 
D’Entraigues and the Russians. It contained also a request to her not to | cent appointment which | enable him to support and educate nine chil- 
LEAR thames. 6CC 
ther , neil, and w it with over our military Premier. 
pt acter ee eee te found.) [Chese overalls | The Whigs have been charged with ingratitude to their friends, 
Neither a ith aici a aes . b, es especially if they were not “men of family ”; and Burke, Sheridan, 
is cialis: someer Gthh @ goenah cont vat it tac sne evn and Mackintosh, have been quoted as examples. Excuses may 
thet iy b ‘ d . ‘Pongal wo ded possibly be found in the temper of Burke, the character and the 
ad he tg, cou if the 7 anter 21s sated 4 Pra id e¢ | conduct of Sheridan, and the want of business habits in Mackin- 
= eed a am ieee a gh oe — ty 0 5 fe sam ; the tosh. No charge of neglect could be brought against them in their 
Pott f th y : ey fp 8 y te he treatment of the Liberal Bishop. As soon as the Archbishopric of 
Bathu: t " seg oye a Se th a OF Senjamin | Pyblin fell vacant, on Earl Grey’s accession to the Premiership, it 
With o intle r a Leo he eele + ustorion he ope hop | ¥28,oltered to Bishop Bathurst, at eighty-seven, but declined. 
Bathu mst. thie Memoir b w his , h eadhnerg in the a ° i ‘1 3 good many years before, the same post was designed for the same 
expanded ; the trifling eeldenta of life, an ae woo orn = a we a 4 Se Sages eran Chae Sie pet wan ant, SF 
: ti only reported, vacant. 
Opinions on common matters, forming the staple of the book. “It is a remarkable circumstance, that on two former occasions the Arch- 
otwithstanding the slight nature of much of the matter, it has | bishopric of Dublin was designed for my father, on a supposition of its being 
about it a considerable attraction. Family tradition and observa- | vacant. The first time was during Mr. Fox’s Administration in 1806. Mr. 
tion have enabled Mrs. Thistlethwayte to collect many stories | Fox (who was __—— unknown to my father) wrote to his friend the 


“ . § Duke of Bedford on the subject in the following terms. 
and many traits of remarkable persons. The letters of her father “* ‘Dear Bedford—I understand Agar is dead; you must make the Bishop 


sometimes contain remarks on passing events or public men, and | of Norwich Archbishop of Dublin. I will bear of no excuse ; he is the only 
the whole presents a kind of family story from the middle of the | tolerant Bishop. 
last century till we are well on in the present; for the Bishop, | “ + Yours, C. J. Fox.’ 
by his associates if not altogether by himself, united the age of the | _ “ The report, however, of Dr. Agar’s death proved false. This aneodote 
first with the last male monarchs of the house of Brunswick, and | ¥"* told my father some years after by the Duke of Bedford himself, when 
even with the } f Stuart ? they happencd to meet at Holkham. as 
OT hove bh © House of Stuart. ' **In 1810 also, at the commencement of the Regency, when the Whigs 
ave heard my father mention the following anecdote of he heey | were coming into power, Lord Grenville, upon a report of the death of Dr. 
aged —— Duke of Gloucester [son of Queen Anne] during their oyhood. | Cleaver, sent the Bishop of Oxford to my father, to make him the offer of 
y mg ather and the Duke were playfellows; and the Duke’s tutor | the Archbishopric of Dublin, and to advise his acceptance of it, as a fine of 
was Dr. Burnet. One day when the Doctor went out of the room, the Duke | 16,0002. was tent to fall in at that time, which would greatly benefit his 
having as usual courted him and treated him with obsequious civility, young | family. Judge Burton, who was present, remarked, that he thought my 
Bathurst expressed his surprise, that his Royal Highness should treat a per- | father would feel inclined to give up part of this fine to Dr. Cleaver's family, 
— = he = = much as he did the Doctor with so much courtesy | as it would fall in just after the Archbishop’s death ; and my father, with 
and kindness. | The Duke replied, ‘Do you think Thave been so long a pupil | his accustomed liberality, instantly said he would divide it with Dr. Cleaver’s 
of Dr. Burnet’s without learning to be a hypocrite ? | family ; but the Bishop of Ely (Dr. Dampier) said he ought to keep cvery 
The youthful reputation of the future Bishop as a lover of lite- | farthing of it himself. The report of Dr. Cleaver’s death likewise turned 
rature coming to the cars of old Lord Bathurst, he wanted his | out to be false.” [And the Whigs did not come into power] 
nephew to live with him as a companion; which he did till the Although few men have lived to so advanced an age with so few 
Peer’s death. | troubles, natural or social, yet Bishop Bathurst was not exempted 
“ He usually read aloud to the aged Peer from four to six hours in the | fromthe common lot. His son’s disappearance was a heavy blow; 
day ; and it is aremarkable circumstance, that at the age of cighty-nine Lord | and besides “ the death of friends, and that which slays e’en more, 
Bathurst retained his faculties to such a degree, and his perceptions were still the death of friendship.” he lost his wife some fourteen years be- 
80 acute, that he could always distinguish from the tone of my futher’s voice f hi deatl a ] sid t pthrace onse of religion, and 
and manner of reading Tacitus, the passages which he did not understand. ore his own death. A plach emper, a sense of regi ay - 
“During his residence with Lord Bathurst, my father enjoyed the advan- perhaps the apathy of advanced age, enabled him to enjoy the 
tage of mecting at his Lordship’s house the most celebrated men of their decline of life with comfort. Here are some samples of his dis- 
time. Among other anecdotes which he used to relate of them, is the follow- | course at ninety-two. 
* “ The eldest son of Mrs. Bragge, who was my grandfather's eldest daughter.” | “ One morning that I was sitting with my father, he spoke of a sermon 
+ ** These were the original words in the will.” he had written many years before on the subject of the Recognition of 
+ ‘* It may be mentioned that this Davis went out of his mind immediately after- | Friends in a future world; and he mentioned an idea which at that moment 
>. Nei dlins themes ae P on had occurred to him, in confirmation of the opinions he expressed, -— _ 
s part of the will that some words had been carefully 2 cht ¢ iking , i an any ic ‘tore 
erased, and those last mentioned were inserted in their place. Of this fact my he ee po i eat ne — . the — a ny gre ng hey a 
mother assured me; but by whose hand no one could guess, unless it was by this | $CCUrred to him. Lazarus, when he was in Abraham s bosom, was sete 
very Davis; but at whose instigation, no one can know.” known by Dives, the rich man, who appealed to Abraham fora drop of wa t y 
| “* Upon inquiries being set on foot a few days afterwards, this ostler absconded, | and Abraham replied, ‘Son, remember thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
and has never since been heard of. This is the most striking circumstance in any | good things, likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, anc 
account that has been obtained.” } thou art tormented.’ 





* London, February 4, 1829. 
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« My father’s constant and favourite topic of conversation at this time 
was the hope he entertained of meeting my mother again in another world. I 
asked him, one day, what his ideas were of, the evil spirits which were said 
to possess people before our Saviour’s time ? He replied, that the opinion of 
Dr. Meade, w ho was one of the ablest Biblical critics and greatest physicians 
of his time, was, that the evil spirits, with which people were said to be 
afflicted at that period, were nothing more than a fits; but my father's 
own idea, in common with most others, was, that before the time of our 
Saviour evil spirits were allowed to take possession of some people. _ One of 
my father’s favourite sayings was, * Od peut-on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa 
om the spring of this year several members of my father’s family 
yisited him at ditferent times. My brother James seldom quitted him. One 
day I heard him mention the following curious anecdote of Napoleon. 
‘ After my brother had been in Egypt, he was presented to Napoleon at 
Paris; who asked him if he had flirted much with the pretty Egyptian 

. , 


> 
Cel se replied James, bowing respe« tfully, ‘we had something else to do.’ 

«¢Ah! oui, jeune homme,’ replied Napoleon, ‘ yous me faites souvenir 
des circonstances désagreables ; bonjour.’ 3 

“ My father was always famous for having a great collection of entertain - 
ing anecdotes, and during this spring his memory was particularly fertile in 
that respect. ; : . 

“He had been intimately acquainted with Dr. Paley, and frequently 
spoke of him. I have heard him relate the following anecdote often, ‘ Be- 
ing in company with Lady Dalrymple, Dr. Paley had made a coarse remark, 
which he plainly perceived offended her. ‘Ah! madam,’ said he, ‘you may 
make twenty philosophers before you make one gentleman.’ This was re- 
lated in proof of the goodness of Dr, Paley’s heart.’ 

“ On another oceasion my father mentioned the following anecdote, which 
had been related to him by Mr. Child the banker, who desired to hire a 
valet. One of these gentry presented himself, and inquired what wine Mr. 
Child allowed at the second table ? 

“ ¢Port and sherry,’ = Mr. Child. 

“ ¢T like a glass of madeira, sir,’ returned the valet. 

“*Why,’ said Mr. Child, ‘ there is the curate of the parish here cannot 
afford himself a glass of wine of any sort.’ 

“¢Ah!’ replied the valet, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ I always pitied that 
sort of gentlemen,’ ” 


NOLAN’S CAVALRY.* 

Captain NoLan investigates the principle of cavalry tactics, in 
order to introduce a practical reform into that branch of the ser 
vice. For this purpose, he takes a rapid historical review of the 
principal nations of horsemen, as well as of the most celebrated 
and effective bodies of regular cavalry, from the earliest period to 
the present day, briefly describing their exploits and deducing the 
military conclusions. Among these are the Numidian horse of 
Hannibal; to whose numbers and the skilful use made of them 
Captain Nolan ascribes the Carthaginian victories and successful 
stand in Italy. The improvements made by Gustavus Adolphus 
in the cavalry of his army, and their results—the manner in which 
Rupert abused the power of his horsemen, and the good service 
which Cromwell got from his Ironsides, trained and led by him- 
self—are exhibited. The great change in cavalry formation and 
tactics made by Frederick the Great, and the victories he obtained 
through it, are dwelt upon at some length; Captain Nolan evi- 
dently considering that Frederick’s age was the palmy time of 
regular cavalry, when the “arm” was raised to the highest pitch 
of excellence, the principal commanders unrivalled for quickness 
of eye, promptness of decision, the knowledge that to “charge 
home ” is the essential action of cavalry, and the determination to 
do it. The most remarkable exploits during the Revolutionary 
and Imperial wars, as well as our late campaigns in India, are 
then considered; the author holding, that notwithstanding some 
dashing things, the large and decisive results produced by the 
Prussian cavalry during the Seven Years War are no longer at- 
tainable. During the Peninsular war and at Waterloo, the British, 
charging without proper reserves, effected the immediate object, 
but, rushing recklessly on, were mostly beaten at last when the 
horses were blown and the men exhausted. Even Murat himself 
is estimated rather cheaply by Captain Nolan. Speaking of Bona- 

e, he says that “even allowing for all the wiiltensy of Murat, 
it may be doubted whether he (Napoleon) had one cayalry leader 
whom Frederick the Great would have pronounced good.” 

After the historical survey, the author considers the principles 
that should govern the formation, training, mounting, arming, and 
tactics of cavalry, in order to restore that branch of an army to 
the effective power which it has frequently possessed. These 
topics are discussed in detail, many of them being of a poe y 
technical character. Beyond the obvious requirements of good, 
sharp, and appropriate weapons, which, strange to say, are gene- 
rally allowed to be wanting in the English cavalry, and the neglect 
of reserves in action, (which, however, we believe are always or- 
dered, and in fact placed,) the objections of Captain Nolan are 
greatly resolvable into weights. Everything is too heavy, both 
Im our own and the Continental regular cavalry. In heavy ca- 
valry, the men and the accoutrements are so weighty as to render 
the horsemen useless except for a sort of slow charge in a great 
battle. The dragoons are too heavy both in men and equipments; 
in fact, they ave often heavy cavalry, except in the article of their 
horses. A similar remark, though not to the same extent, applies 
to the light cavalry. Men too tall are taken, and short men are 
rejected though well adapted for the service. This is Captain No- 
lan’s picture of heavy cavalry in general. 

“The power of heavy cavalry lies in the strength and breeding of the 
horse, and the courage and activity of the rider. The size of the rider, his 
Cuirass, defensive armour, and heavy equipments, detract from the speed 
and lasting qualitics of the horse, and only render the man helpless; for 

ey impede and unfit him for any exertion in which activity and endurance 
are necessary. 

“If a heavy-armed horseman gallops and exerts himself only for a few 


minutes, the horse is beat by the weight, and the rider is exhausted in sup- 
ae himself and his armour in the saddle; his sword-arm hangs help- 
essly by his side, he can hardly raise his heavy broad-sword : such a man is 
at the mercy of any light horseman that may turn upon him. 

“* Speed is more than weight: in proportion as you increase weight you 
decrease speed, and take from your cavalry that impetus which ought to be 
its principal element. We are not the only military nation who have com- 
mitted this error, With horses far inferior to ours—inferior both in size 
and in breed—our neighbours have gone for weight. In the last war the 
French cuirassiers were reduced to charge at a trot, their horses being un- 
able to carry such weight at a quicker pace. In their attacks on an ene- 
my’s poten, the losses they sustained from the want of speed were fre- 
quently awful. Under the improved fire of the artillery and infantry of the 
present day, these slow attacks never could be carried out at all. 

‘“* Heavy Russian cuirassiers, when opposed to the Turks, were obliged to 
form in close columns or in squares, requiring artillery and infantry to pro- 
tect them from the — scimitars of the Moslem, These Turks had no 
discipline, no lances—had nothing but their good swords and steeds to trust 


oO. 
** And what in battle is the real value of the cuirass or other ponderous 
defensive armour for the body ? So long as arms, legs, and heads are un- 
protected, it signifies little that the chest be covered with armour; for the 
moment either of the horseman’s arms is wounded, (it signifies not which 
arm,) he is at the mercy of his adversary. * * * 
** Heavy cavalry should have the largest and most powerful horses, but 
the men and their accoutrements should be light. If you weight the power- 
ful horses with heavy men and accoutrements, you bring them to a level 
with smaller and weaker horses. Thus a great heavy man in armour, on a 
fine strong horse, could not catch or ride down a Cossack on a good pony ; 
but the same horse, with a light active man on his back, would nde down a 
dozen of such Cossacks, one after the other.”’ 
As light a weight as the horse can carry consistently with the 
efficiency of the horseman—the rejection of all useless finery, such 
as the braiding and hanging jacket of the hussar, or of mis- 
chievous equipments, as the clattering, sword-blunting, metal scab- 
bard—the substitution of guards on really exposed parts, as 
gauntlets for the fore-arm, and of good weapons for indifferent 
ones, together with a less pedantic system of tacties—are the main 
propositions of Captain Nolan. Besides professional suggestions, 
the military reader or historical student will find in the volume a 
good deal of general information on the subject of cavalry as 
a military arm, as well as of military a applied, The fol- 
lowing oe account of Turkish cavalry has an extrinsic 
interest at present from its connexion with the great Eastern ques- 
tion, though Captain Nolan does not seem to have written with 
any view to passing events. 
“For ages the finest cavalry seen in Europe was indisputably that of the 
Turks. In great part, both men and horses were brought over from the Asi- 
atic provinces of the empire, and the rest of the men and horses were prin- 
cipally of Asiatic descent. The horses, though not large, (seldom much ex- 
ceeding fourteen hands,) were nimble, spirited, and yet docile, and so trained 
aud bitted as to be perfectly under control: the hollow saddle was rather 
heavy, but all the rest of the appointments were light: the soldier rode in 
the broad short stirrup to which he and his ancestors had always been ac- 
customed, and on which they had a firm and (to them) natural seat, out of 
which it was most difficult to throw him: his scimitar was light and sharp, 
and in addition to it he generally carried in his girdle that shorter slightly- 
curved weapon called the yataghan, with an edge fike that of a razor. Some 
of the Spahis carried long lances or spears; but these were always thrown 
aside, as useless, in the mélée of battle. Their tactics were few and simple. 
lf they could not get in the small end of one wedge, they tried another and 
another wedge; if they penetrated the hostile line, they dealt death around 
them, their sharp weapons usually inflicting mortal wounds or lopping off 
limbs. If the enemy gave way, eer spread out like a fan, and while some 
pressed on the front others turned the flanks and got into the rear, Occa- 
sionally, to gain time, the Turks mounted some of their infantry en croupe 
behind their Spahis. ‘Thus, early in the battle of Ryminik, when they had 
to contend with Marshal Suwarow and some Austrians, a body of 6000 Janis- 
saries jumped up behind an equal number of Turkish horsemen, and were 
carried at full speed to occupy a commanding eminence, of which the Aus- 
trians were also desirous of taking possession. We have seen, quite in our 
own day, this effective and really brilliant cavalry reduced, by the spirit of 
imitation and ill-understood reform, to a condition beneath contempt. The 
late Sultan Mahmoud must needs have his cavalry disciplined alla Franca, or 
in Christian fashion ; and he imported a number of French, Italian, and 
German noncommissioned officers, to teach his men to ride with long stir- 
rups, and to form, dress, and look like Europeans, To the disgust and even 
dismay of his Moslems, he buttoned them up in close jackets and put them 
into tight pantaloons. With a most perverse determination the system has 
been continued and extended these last twelve years, under his son and suc- 
cessor, the present Sultan Abdul Medjid; and it may now safely be said that 
the Turkish cavalry is the very worst in the world. The men, always ac- 
customed to sit cross-legged, and to keep their knees near the abdomen, 
cannot be taught to ride with the long stirrup A la Frangaise. =a are 
always rolling off, and are frequently ruptured ; — are armed with the 
lance, and have seldom any other weapon except an ill-made, blunt, awk- 
ward sabre. Their horses are now wretched rosses. The good breeds have 
died out; and the imperial centralizing tyranny—masked under the names 
of reform and civilization—which has been raging with more or less inten- 
sity these last fifty years, has not left on the surface of the em- 
pire a man of hereditary rank and wealth, or any private country 
gentleman, with the means of restoring the lost breeds, or of supplying 
such good light cavalry horses as existed in abundance at the com- 
mencement of the present century. The Karasman Oglus, the Paswan 
Oglus, and all those great Asiatic feudatories, together with the hereditary 
Spahi chiefs of Roumelia who kept up the principal studs, are all gone. 
Mounted as they are, armed as they are, and riding as they do, instead of 
dealing with European horsemen after the summary fashion of the good old 
Turks, any English hussar ought to be able to dispose in a minute of half a 
dozen of Abdul Medjid’s troopers, trained alla Franca, though he (the hussar) 
were armed only with a stout walking-stick, Add to these effects of ill-con- 
sidered European imitation, (which has scarcely been better as applied to the 
Turkish infantry,) the decline or rather utter extinction of religious fervour 
and all national feeling, and it will be understood how well prepared is the 
army of the Ottoman empire to resist an attack, let it come whence it may 
or when it may.” 
| The question so often mooted, and generally decided according to 
| the preconceptions of the writer, “ Can infantry squares resist caval- 
| ry 2” is not overlooked by Captain Nolan, who decides in favour of 

his own arm. Considered mechanically, it is probable that the im- 


* Cavalry; its History and Tactics. By Captain L. E. Nolan, Fifteenth Hussars. { petus and weight of the horse ought to overpower the resistance of the 
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arm and musket of the man; because even if the horse is wounded 
he will still struggle on unless he is shot through the brain. There 
is, however, a moral as well as a physical question to consider: 
will the men, or even will the horses, go on? If in a charge of 
cavalry it very rarely comes to actual shock, one party or the other 
giving way, the same hesitation may reasonably be felt when ap- 

roaching a serried hedge of bayonets in the face of a severe fire. 
That squares can effectually resist the finest cavalry is known by 
Waterloo; that cavalry have broken squares is said, and that they 
have caught infantry in the act of formation and cut them up is 
well known. But surprise, or some soldierly superiority, is per- 
haps at the bottom of these exploits. The evidence and the weight 
of opinion are in favour of the infantry. 





FORBES’S MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND.* 

In the autumn of 1852, Dr. Forbes took a “ physician’s holy- 
day” in Ireland; travelling pretty nearly round the Emerald 
Isle, with deviations in search of the picturesque. 

lin to Galway, from the Giant’s Causeway to close upon Cape 
Clear, the indefatigable Doctor and a friend progressed by steamer, 
by rail, by car, by post, wherever hopes of information or of na- 
tural beauty called them; though in such a running journey some 
places were omitted they would rather have seen. 

The “ Memorandums” are useful, and not without interest, as 
exhibiting the conclusions of a shrewd, observing, well-informed 
man of the world, on some of the still vexed questions of Ireland. 
There is, however, an undue amount of type in proportion to the 
new or living knowledge conveyed to the reader. Dr. Forbes has 
drawn too much of his matter from blue-books and similar reper- 
tories. The subjects to which the tourist turned his attention 
‘were seven in number. 1. The actual condition, conduct, and 
sentiments of the people. 2. The appearance of the country eco- 
nomically speaking,—that is, in respect to cultivation, crops, en- 
closures, and the buildings which indicate the material cireum- 
stances of the agricultural population. 3. Description in a pic- 
turesque sense. 4. Workhouses, their inhabitants and statistics. 
5. Religious feeling, and education with its statistics. 6. Temper- 
ance and its statistics too. 7. Miscellaneous topics of a general 
cast, including archeology, and the Round Towers. To which 
baa! be added the common occurrences of a tour. 

f these subjects, not above a half—embracing the condition of 
the people, the economical appearance of the country, and actual 
observations drawn from life in some of the other heads—have 
that freshness which results from a transcript of nature, whether 
the thing be intrinsically new or not. A large portion of the work 
has the heaviness which arises from discussion on worn-out topics, 
enforced by common if not stale statistics, rendered still more un- 
attractive by being out of place. It was not worth while to make 
a tour in Ireland for the sake of publishing the statistics of par- 
ticular poor-houses, or of the schools of second-rate and third-rate 
towns. The origin and purpose of the Round Towers is a subject 
that might have been spared in a tour to portray Ireland and its 
peo le. The Temperance movement and its statistics have more 
reshness, for writers have not paid so much attention to it as to 
the Poor-laws and Education, because less political capital could 
i made out of it; yet even here the matter is statistically over- 

one. 

The fact is, conclusions are what is wanted from a book of obser- 
vation ; and, independently of the frequent uselessness of isolated 
tabular facts to prove general results, their operose character and 
the ape eng uncertainty of statistics tell against them. For ex- 

ple, when we find the proportion of Protestants in a workhouse 
only one-half per cent, it may certainly indicate the respective re- 
ligious populations of the district, but it just as likely proves the 
— industry and providence of the Protestants, or it may be 

y their greater wealth and station. Conclusions drawn from 9 
rapid survey of very large questions amount, it is true, to no more 
than opinion ; but statistics themselves reach to little more ; such 
as they are we must take them in either case. According to the 
opinion of Dr. Forbes, the Temperance movement has declined. 

e famine and the fever drove people to drink ; though the good 
which Father Mathew has done is incalculable. Perhaps as re- 
gards the absolute number of members, some allowance should be 
made for the dead and the emigrated. The management of the 
poor-houses which Dr. Forbes saw—and he visited a great many 
—is very praiseworthy as regards arrangement and cleanliness. 
The scale of diet he thinks low. There are only two meals a day 
for adults, without any meat as a general rule, and the meal 
and vegetables not too much. Yet the people looked healthy, 
though sometimes their spare diet oe be traced in their 
countenance. It must be remembered, however, that the Irish 
peasant rarely eats meat when at home. Of the poverty of 
the — at large, at least in the South and West, Dr. Forbes 
speaks as others do; his conclusion being proved by particular 
facts—as the absence of furniture; some of his instances indi- 
cate improvidence, perhaps exceptional. The clearing pro- 
cess was well over in such of the ejecting districts as the 
tourist passed through. Its traces were visible in the absence of 
population, or the remains of hovels. Dr. Forbes agrees with 
general opinion in thinking that the depopulation from famine, 
fever, and emigration, coupled with the settlement of Scotch and 
English farmers, will improve the country—enable her to turn 
over a new leaf. On the differences between Catholics and Pro- 
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testants Dr. Forbes is in favour of the Catholies, especially on the 
question of the National Schools. The Catholics use them exten- 
sively; the Protestant clergy interfere to keep their flocks away, 
and this very successfully. On the religious establishment he 
— out plainly enough for a Court ee: he maintains 
there will be no satisfaction in the Catholic mind till the Esta- 
blishment be curtailed and the Romish clergy paid by the State, 
He also makes a charge which sounds strangely—that the bigotry 
of Ireland is on the side of the Protestants. 

‘The great obstacles the Commissioners [of the National Schools] have had 
to contend with from the beginning, have been the prejudices engendered by 
the different forms of religion prevalent in Ireland. Most carefully and 
wisely were the plans of the Government framed, with the view of meeting 
the difficulties arising from this cause; and nothing could exceed the tender 
care evinced by the Commissioners towards all objectors in putting these 
plans in execution. But no courtesies, no concessions, no modifications con- 
sistent with the grand fundamental principle on which the system was 
founded, have been found adequate to meet the narrow views which have, 
unfortunately, been adopted by the clergy of the Established Church in Ire- 
land. The consequence has been, that though the great mass of the children 
of the lower classes of the Catholic population have obtained nearly all the 
benefits the schools are calculated to bestow, the children of the same classes 
belonging to the Protestant Establishment have derived very little advan- 
tage from them. For this great and irreparable loss to the poor, the minis- 
ters and gentry of the Established Church in Ireland are entirely responsible ; 
and although sectarian prejudice may for a time make them blind to the evil 
they have done, and are still doing, there can be but one opinion among en- 
lightened and impartial men as to their conduct. From a spirit of hard 
sectarianism, not unmixed, it is to be feared, with feelings of even a lower 
kind, they have sacrificed the highest interests of those who have a claim 
on them for direction in the right way, and have so far done what in them 
lay to check the progress of their country in the career of improvement and 
happiness, 

“In making this gencral charge against the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland, I believe myself warranted by their conduct generally. 
It would, however, be unjust not to admit that there have been some 
brilliant exceptions,—few in number, it is true, but sufficient to show how 
delightfully different would have been the result bad such conduct been 
general and not exceptional. It is hardly necessary to name Archbishop 
Whately as the noble leader of this liberal band. [This was written before 
the late events. ] 

** It would have much less surprised most men in this country had the 
opposition arisen on the other side. But it is undoubtedly true that, on this 
great occasion, it is the members of the Catholic Church who have exhibited 
the liberality of views, and the members of the Protestant Church who have 
shown the narrow-mindedness and bigotry.” 

Another topic handled by Dr. Forbes, with reports of various 
conversations held upon the subject, is Tenant-right. Jlowever 
this question may be staved off for the present, it is one that will 
eventually have to be dealt with, and more extensively perhaps 
than as regards agricultural improvements. The public mind in 
England is as yet asleep upon the subject, though the tenants of 
this country have spent much more upon the land, whether in 
town or country, than the tenants of Ireland. 

“As might be expected from their political bias, the Presbyterians, 
whether tenants or not, are strong advocates for tenant-right, and are pre- 
pared to join any sect or party that will codperate with them in procuring 
its legal enactment. The more sober-minded, however, go no further on this 
point than what seems reasonably the tenant's due, viz. compensation, in some 
form, for considerable improvements of an undoubted kind which they 
themselves or their fathers have effected, or for which they have, with the 
sanction of the landlords, paid money to their predecessors. I spoke with 
several farmers on the subject of this tenant-right, and found most of them, 
though certainly not all, rational and sober in their views. A small farmer I 
met in Coleraine market told me that he and his father and grandfather had 
lived on the farm now occupied by him for nearly a hundred years, during 
which time they had, among them, not only reclaimed it from a mere bog 
to be a fertile soil, but had built all the houses now upon it at their own 
expense. He considered himself as not only liable to be removed, but as 
likely to be so at any time, and believed that he was fully entitled to com- 
pensation if this should be the case. I began by reasoning with him, on the 
ground that he and his predecessors, during the long course of time they had 
possessed the land, must have derived advantages from their own improve- 
ment of the soil sufficient to cover the outlay on the houses: but he met 
this argument by the fact, that the landlord had deprived them, in a great 
measure, of these advantages, by increasing the rent in proportion to the 
improvement. The case of another farmer was harder i as he had 
actually paid out of his own pocket a considerable sum to his predecessor 
on the farm for his improvements, and this with the cognizance and sanction 
of the landlord, who, he had good grounds for fearing, was at this moment 
meditating his removal, without compensation, in order to consolidate his 
property into larger farms.” 

The true principle seems to be, that a landlord should be charged 
with all tangible improvements according to their value at the 
expiration of the term, if made with his consent. Buildings of 
all kinds would of course come under this head, and perhaps per- 
manent drainage; but not alleged improvements in the soil, or, 
we conceive, hedges or even timber, unless by special agreement. 
The best way of improving land is by a cultivation adapted to its 
nature, of which the tenant reaps the annual benefit; and trees 
grow without any cost on his part beyond the first cost of plant- 
ing. The Italian system, where a full tenant-right is really esta- 
blished, is to value the permanent property on the tenant’s coming 
in and on his going out. Many of the Irish do not seem to be 
satisfied with this, but claim a sort of good-will, which really 
arises from economical “rent,” to which they can haye no more 
title than anybody else. 

Besides the graver subjects of the tour, there are many pictures 
of the people, and incidents by the way, with some hints for ex- 
cursionists. Here is one. 

** Immediately on leaving Cushendall, we entered upon that famous road, 
lauded by all travellers, which runs from hence to Larne, a distance of 
twenty Irish miles, close upon the sea-beach, and at the base of some of the 
most magnificent cliffs in the world. This road was constructed about 
twenty years since, by that admirable department to which Ireland is 80 
much indebted, the Board of Public Works, as, was also the excellent road 
we had travelled from Ballycastle hitherward. I have already had occasion 
to remark on the singular excellence of the roads generally in Ireland; but 
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here they have reached their culminating point, whether we regard the en- 

neering difficulties surmounted, the greatness of the pecuniary outlay in 
overcoming them, or the admirable result. By opening up this new path, 
the Board has not only substituted, for purposes of traffic, a smooth solid road, 
almost as level asa railway, for one of the most impracticable mountain 
tracts in the island, but has at the same time laid open to the traveller 
scenes of such magnificence and beauty as would almost of themselves have 
justified the expense of formation. ‘ 

“Travelling the road as we did, in the finest weather, with the sea al- 
most as tranquil and blue as the sky above it, and with the advantage of 
contemplating the various scenes both in their morning and evening as- 

ets, the charm seemed suflicient to authorize and justify a journey having 
no other object than simply to travel over it. How much more justifiable, 
then—or rather how much more irresistibly attractive—must such a road be, 
when we know that it is to be regarded only as ushering the traveller 
to the greater things beyond—to Glendun—to Fairhead—to Pleaskin and 
the Giant’s Causeway! Whatever other attractive scenery Ireland may 

sa, I think there is no spot in the island that combines such attractions 
for the hurried holydaymaker of London as this very road, and what it leads 
to. And the journey 1s so easily accomplished : rail to Liverpool—steam to 
Belfast or Carrickfergus—car to Larne, Glenarm, Cushendall, Fairhead, 
Giant’s Causeway, Portrush, and Coleraine—coach to Ballymena—sail to 
Belfast—and back again to London within the eight days! What clerk, 
what shopkeeper, what me | doctor, lawyer, or curate, but could command 
so short a space of time as this to pick up a stock of health and delight, to 
last him for months ?’’ 

We will close with first impressions—national characteristics 
from small things. 

“ We took up our abode at Rathbone’s Hotel; a large and on the whole 
an excellent establishment, yet constantly reminding us, by sundry little in- 
timations, that we had got into a less nice and more careless country than 
we had left on the Eastern side of the Irish Channel. In a very good bed- 
room, for example, the bell-rope had been broken and was not yet repaired ; 
the window-blind was crippled and would not work ; the swing-mirror could 
not be steadied for want of a fitting screw; and the sole resource against 
being stifled in a hot night was to keep the window up by the poker, there 
being no pullies to the large and handsome sashes. Water was occasionally 
found wanting where it was most wanted; and there seemed, every now and 
then, to be a lingering doubt among the servants whose special duty it was 
to attend to the particular bell that happened to be ringing. Yet, for all 
this, the hotel was by no means a bad one, as to accommodation, attendance, 
or living ; and it is but doing justice to it individually to say, that its de- 
fects as well as excellences were more or less shared with it by all the hotels 
we visited in Ireland.” 

THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S sToRY.® 
Tue elements of this novel are better than the novel itself. The 
theme of the piece is indeed not of the newest; turning upon the 
efforts of a rival to break off a match by unworthy arts, and the 
exercise of an influence which wealth and position give him over 
the failing mind of the heroine’s father and his irrational dread of 
poverty. But the mode in which the idea is presented is new; the 
scenes and characters are new; the incidents capable of consider- 
able effect. Captain Normanton, the unsuccessful suitor, is the com- 
manding-officer of the successful lover, St. Clair; and in an early 
stage of the story Miss Sydney and her father are passengers on 
board the Captain’s frigate. This brings the rivals into oppo- 
sition under trying circumstances; but Normanton is too much a 
gentleman to take full advantage of his position. Subsequently, 
temptation, passion, and want of religious principle, overpower 
him. He gets St. Clair promoted and employed in order to re- 
move him out of the way; by means of his sister and Miss Syd- 
ney’s father he exercises a persecution upon the lady, till, in ‘St. 
Clair’s absence abroad, she gives an unwilling consent to marry 
Normanton. Her courage revives at the altar: she faints after 
uttering “ No!” the conscience-stricken Captain abandons the pur- 


forgiveness and that of her husband. 

he scenes and incidents connected with the story are removed 
from the common run of novels. The actors are carried to France 
and Spain; there is a wreck, with other incidents of nautical life; 
the characters are unborrowed from books; and the manner is 
fresh. There are, however, many wants in the work; want of 
rapidity of narrative, want of sustained strength, want of vigour 
and lifelike effect in the scenes. Lady Catherine Long knows 
what her dramatis personw ought to do, but she is hardly able to 
give effect to her conceptions. 

A peculiarity in the book is the undue introduction of religion. 
It may be questioned whether a fiction is the proper vehicle for 
impressing religious views, though it may be adapted to the exhi- 
bition of religious characters, if they do not predominate at the 
expense of variety. This last is the case in Zhe First Lieutenant's 


mingled its silver stream with the more turbid waters of his soul, yet pride 
had had a mighty part in them. ‘ He would win their esteem, their grati- 
tude; he would fs Mr. Bruce that another besides himself could love 
nobly, though in vain!’ And had he been permitted to carry out that 
‘splendid sin,’ that act of generosity in which God had no part, the 
canker-evil of his nature—his self-esteem—would have been exalted above 
measure, and his self-poised character have stood in more awful inde- 
pendence of his God than ever. Therefore he was allowed to fall; allowed 
to fall that he might not be cast down for ever; allowed to dothat which 
degraded him in his own eyes, that he might learn to seek the honour that 
cometh from God alone; allowed to manifest his sin before man, that he 
might see and repent it before God.” 

A mistaken notion of effect has induced too many deaths with- 
out necessity. In the instance of Captain Normanton it was per- 
haps as well that he should die; but Mary dies, her son dies, 
old Mrs. St. Clair dies, an old barber dies,—all, apparently, to 
thicken the distress, but without attaining that object. So much of 
it, indeed, may be necessary to account for the serious gravity of 
the First Lieutenant at the introduction of the story; but that in- 
troduction was not necessary. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Private Trials and Public Calamities ; or the Early Life of Alexan- 
drine des Echerolles, during the Troubles of the First French Revolu- 
tion. From the French, by the Translator of “ The Sicilian Vespers,” 
and the Author of ‘Gentle Influence.” In two volumes. 

Christie Johnstone ; a Novel. By Charles Reade, Esq., Author of “ Peg 
Woftiugton,” 





An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of Common 
Prayer. By William Gilson Humphry, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 

[This volume contains some biographical notices of saints, archwological ex- 
meg of customs, and expositions of Christian doctrine. Essentially, 
nowever, it is a book of bibliography. The Reverend Mr. Humphry traces 
the history of the forms of prayer mm their first germ in the primitive 
Church, to their corrupt and superstitious exuberance in the later ages of 
medivval Popery. He then shows the manner in which popular alterations 
were introduced by Henry the Eighth, and describes the compilation of 
Edward the Sixth’s Prayer-book, noting the subsequent changes made at 
different times till the “* Book of Common Prayer” assumed its present shape. 
The work may be recommended as an able exposition, hitting the medium 
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Story. Mary Sydney is the fountain whence conversion flows. 


St. Clair is directly converted: he converts his friend Bruce, an- 
other midshipman or two, and an old seaman; he is a means of 
strengthening Captain Seymour; and he assists at the deathbed 
repentance of his old commander Captain Normanton. There is 
not only too much of this, but it is done too dogmatically and ex- 
positionally. Take as an example this comment upon the “ case” 

Captain Normanton. 

“And here let us pause a moment—it is well worth it—to trace the 
mercies of God in His dealings with this proud and penitent man; to ob- 
serve how against his obduracy and neglect Tie had raised up His own pur- 
Poses of love and goodness, 

“ Had he attached himself to one who, though she might have been gentle 
and ye as Mary, yet had been without her godly feelings, he would have 
had all the heart’s sorrow, without the soul’s benefit. And though at 
the moment it were impossible not to have mourned the overthrow of 
the better feelings and resolves that had once possessed him, yet that 
sae overthrow it was which had led him to the foot of the cross in humble 
bro xenhearted contrition. ‘The besetting, the ruling sin of his nature, had 

n pride,—pride of character, of heart, of feeling. Though in the great 
sacrifice he had once contemplated, a sudden tenderness towards Mary had 


° The First Lieutenant's Story, By Lady Catherine Long, Author of “ Sir Roland 
Ashton,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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between a treatise drily theological and a mere popular compendium. ] 
A Comparative Grammar of the Hebrew Language, for the use of Clas- 
sical and Philological Students. By John William Donaldson, D.D., 
Head Master of the Bury School, &e. 
[The object of Dr. Donaldson in this compact Hebrew Grammar is to pre- 
sent the essential elements in a more lucid and philosophical form than has 
hitherto been the case in the grammars of that ancient language. The 
‘* uninviting and irrational method adopted in all the grammars” which 
fell in the Doctor’s way, are owing, he conceives, to the “ puerile system of 
the Jewish teachers.” To remedy this by a comparative Hebrew grammar 
in which the classical scholar might compare the Hebrew with the languages 
familiar to him, was the main plan of Dr. Donaldson. We think, however, 
he has rendered the positive exposition much clearer than is usual in He- 
brew, without reference to comparative illustration. ] 
Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy ; being a Guide for the 
Continental portion of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, including the 
City of Naples and its Suburbs, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, 
the Islands of the Bay of Naples, and that portion of the Papal States 
which lies between the Contorni of Rome and the Neapolitan frontier, 
By Octavian Blewitt. 
[This guide for the tourist to Naples and its continental provinces is distin- 
guished by the same clearness and utility which characterize the previous 
handbooks of the same publisher; rendering his rubric as well known 
throughout the regions of travel as a national flag. A particular arrangement, 


suit, and finally dies converted by Mrs. St. Clair, receiving her | W408 utility experience has proved, becomes by repetition somewhat stereo- 


typed : perhaps the introductory matter giving a coup d’wil of the physical 
features, the agriculture, and government of Naples. together with a notice 
of its fine arts, though close and informing, is less fresh than similar pro- 
ductions in some of the other handbooks; it looks rather like the result of 
a oe ! and reading than of direct observation. ‘The account of Neapolitan 
agriculture is the best section. 

‘hen a regular form is laid down and uaetans skill employed to fill up 
the prescribed outline, the nature of the book will depend upon the charac- 
ter of the subjects. In this point of view, Southern Italy is more interesting 
than any of the previous works excepting Rome, and in some points more 
than Rome itself. As regards antiquities, no place can vie with the Eternal 
City. But there is no Vesuvius, no Pompeii, no Pwstum, no sea, at Rome; 
nor the various beauties of nature, nor towns of mediwval antiquity, that 
render the territory of Naples without a rival upon earth. } 

I've been Thinking ; or the Secret of Success. By A. S. Roe. Edited 

by the Reverend Charles B. Tayler, M.A. (Run and Read Library.) 

{An American juvenile didactic story, revised by the Reverend C. B. Tayler; 
forming the first part of a new “ Library,” which is to embrace “ properly- 
selected ”’ fictions. The object of the tale is to yx ae the moral of 
thinking and resolution. Three young Americans, inhabitants of a poor, 
dissipated, and barren district, and apparently shut out from any career, 
make money by selling fruit and fish to the officers at a fort across an arm 
of the sea ; and, after raising themselves in life, improve their district. Like 
many didactic stories, the heroes have advantages which cannot always be 
calculated upon, for there are many poor districts without so good a market 
or such good customers within reach as the Fort and Major Morris. I've been 
Thinking has much interest as a picture of the social condition of some of 
the older-settled parts of America, which seem to have fallen out of the 
stream of progress, and which bear a strong resemblance to some out-of-the- 
way places in our country, without a resident gentry or a market.] 

Confessions of a Working Man. From the French of Emile Souvestre. 

Translated from the third edition. (Traveller's Library. 

[Although professing to be from the papers of Pierre Henri, a French stone- 
mason, it is probable that the editor is the author. Be this as it may, it is 
an attractive book; giving a picture of French working life, and man 
truthful sketches of French characters in the humbler grades of society. It 
has also its lessons; showing how much may be done by industry and deter- 
mination even in the humblest condition, pointing the advantages of educa- 
tion, and reading an Anti-Socialist moral. The art of the French littérateur 
presents everything in the most telling way.] 

Tanglewood Tales, for Girls and Boys: being a Second Wonder-Book. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Illustrations. ; 
[Classical stories addressed to girls and boys ; told with a quiet quaint humour, 
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iene 
and Sequety inting a moral which the original does not contain. They | we find that, “from an carly date, the Trustees appear to have recom. 
are stripped of their ancient laxity. Ariadne, in “The Minotaur,” does not | mended pictures for purchase,”—whether with any power of enforc 
d with Theseus, but remains with her father; Europa is a little child; | their recommendation on a reluctant Keeper, is not shown. “ By a 

and so on. They have not the Homeric warmth and richness which Nie- | recent instruction from the Treasury, of date 14th August 1845 

buhr threw into his more accurate version of classical tales; but they are Keeper is understood to have been relieved from all responsibility w 
ably written, with much of that mellow pleasantry which distinguishes | | ..'in recard to the purchase of pictures. That dut * eippensten, what. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s best poem, ‘‘ On Lending a Punch-Bowl.’’} ie pega P P BS. uty has consequently 
‘Mele atid te ie & J Author of “The Tide of "i2¢° devolved, under the Treasury, exclusively on the Trustees.” And here 
Life v ghe “In RR aay ewry, Author of ene Aide of we have dividing the responsibility or irresponsibility of purchase, seven. 
[Audrey is the name of a female peasant of remarkable qualities and virtues, | tee. gentlemen, some of whom —— oe Fag during the sitting of 
who is always ready to assist everybody, or to advise for everybody’s good. Parliament, and not at all beyond that period; who have never Yet since 
This person, with some scenes of foreign life, and a pretty strong religious 1824 so much as fixed a quorum of their number; whose business jg 
se, are the only features that separate Audrey from the common circu- transacted “by one or two or more members, according as attendance 

ting library novel. Perhaps the foreign part of the story does not contri- might suit the convenience of each”’; who seem to keep minutes, or 
bute rauch even to that effect, for the iden of foreigners seems taken from | to keep th they pl d wh « record dissenta, even in 
ute much even to that effect, for the idea of foreigners seems taken from to keep them, as they please; and who never “record dissents, even in 
the Causes Célébres or the melodrama.) the more important questions.” Is it to be wondered at, as is even « ad- 
The ee! — aye of P. oie eof by If. Roth- | mitted by members of the trust, that the additions to the collection haye 
stein. Translated, with additions, by M. Roth, M.D., Physician to not been made on any definite principle, whether with a view of impart. 
Se rr for the —— of —— - a —— ing to it completeness, of illustrating the history of art, or of raising the 

. eth ts and the Russian Bath; Author of the ®Pre- | standard of national taste” ? 

[By * | carmntes a aydnnw nae ty the ee per Mr = aid of | The circumstance which induced this Treasury order of 1845 is notre. 
apparatus. From the plate which accompanies the descriptions, many of — by sr ten apne | _ ——e . — a a to it, 
ese exercises appear to be of the nature of the simpler and drier exercises | 9%4 it 1s sufficiently well known to Lave been the purchase of as grossly 
of the soldier’s drill. Unless the teacher has the art of interesting his |SPurious a Holbein as ever was believed in by a body of noblemen 
pupils, the movements would seem to want the excitement of a stimulus, | and gentlemen.” To this order was attached the insulting condition, 





this stimulus is the main thing in voluntary gymnastics. } | that, “in future, before any purchase was effected, the opinion of two 
Trene, a Tale, in two cantos; and other Poems. By Charles Walker. | eminent judges, unconnected with the gallery, should be taken ag 
[Irene is a Greek maiden, who, setting out to plead the cause of her perse- | to the value of the picture.” ‘To the Royal Academician, now Pre. 
cuted countrymen before the Sultan, loses her life in the attempt. ]} | sident of the Academy, who then held the office of Keeper, this would 


e . " have been as supercilious an affront as a body of unprofessional officials 
a ¢ Dein’, See Ly bye be U _— to & Peace 4 M er | could well offer to an artist, had it not been that that gentleman had ex. 
v. 1763 1774 Third ten saptoal n seven volumes, volume ' pressly stipulated from the beginning that “ he should incur no responsi- 

. fps ote “ * nati: 5 ee oe bility” except as to Italian pictures. But the rule is not observed; and 
Snail of seiremny ;'0 Soyeee Tonto on Benigtiye, Fnreicel, its promulgators of the Treasury, falling in with the laissez-aller tone 


and Practical Astronomy ; with a familiar Explanation of Astro- ge = - 
nomical Instruments and the best methods of using them. By John | characteristic of National Gallery concerns, allow the breach to pass un- 


Drew, F.R.A.S., Doctor in Philosophy of the University of Bale ; | challenged. 
Author of “ Chronological Charts Illustrative of Ancient History and In the hands of Mr. Uwins, the keepership has, on his own showing, 
Geography.” Second edition. | become a nullity. His predecessor informed him officially, that “he was 
ALMANACK. to consider himself free from all responsibility as to the purchase of pie- 
The Holyday and Sunday Prospective Almanack, for 1853-4-5-6 ; | tures.’ Except as to the Paolo Veronese, “he never spoke to the Trus- 
showing of every Holyday and Sunday the date and coincidence, | tees on the subject of picture-cleaning, nor was he ever consulted b 
Poop Psalms, First and Second Lessons, and Athanasian Creed. | them.” He attended the meeting at which the question was condiivell 
mpiled by the eS ee Isle of Man. but did not offer any opinion, though he privately disapproved of the 
i oe leaning. He did not interfere one way or another with the employment 
Précis of the Great Surat Case. Compiled from Official Documents. | © 8: . : J : : proymen 
Dengan illustration of the Mode in which Justice is occasionally ad- | Of ” assistant by the cleaner; although in the time of his prede- 
ministered in Western Fndie. | cessor such employment had been prohibited. He superintended the 
Proposals for Establishing the Paterson Public Library, of Finance, | Process of cleaning, “though without instructions to that effect”; 
Banking, and Coinage; Agriculture and Trade; Fisheries, Navigation, but he asserts that the cleaner, Mr. Seguier, did not, to his knowledge, 
and Engineering; Geography, Colonization, and Travel; Statistics adopt a method dangerous in his eyes, which Mr. Seguier asserts he did 
and Political Economy, in all Languages. Founded in Westminster adopt. He was not consulted when a change was made in the quality 
in 1703, and Proposed to be Revived in 1853. : - of the varnish used. And he has no knowledge whatever of a dusting of 
The New Supplies of Gold. Factsand Statements, relative to their ac- | the backs of all the pictures, which the operator says was performed on 
tual Amount, an their present and robable Effects. Revised edition, his order. “He does not consider himself authorized to apply a silk 
} hey Onrentele) chapters. By William Newmarch. (From the handkerchief to the surfaee of a picture without the express directions of 
Table-Moving Popularly Explained ; with an Inquiry into Reichen- a . = officer ae the m i barred : 
bach’s theory of Od Force; also an investigation into the Spiritual | *usteeship, ought to be the pivot on whic matters of technical treat- 
Manifestations known as Spirit-Rappings. By William Radcliff Birt, ™ent should turn, is reduced absolutely to a cipher—is non-existent for 
Author of “The Handbook of the Law of Storms,” &c. Second edi- | 2ny practical purpose. He has the disgust as well as the immunities of 
tion. irresponsibility, and has lost interest in what he is neither bound nor 
expected to control. 
FINE ARTS. We have touched on the vexed question of the cleanings. The Com- 
mittee, as we think improperly, forbear to express any opinion of their 
own as to the actual effect on the pictures, but say—“ ‘The preponderance 
of testimony is to the effect that the appearance of the pictures has, for 
the present, been rendered less agreeable by the operation of cleaning ; in 
some of them, in regard to their general aspect, by the removal of the 
mellow tone which they previously exhibited ; in others, from special 
blemishes which have become apparent, and which in a former state of 
the pictures were not perceptible.” For our own part, we have before 
expressed a qualified disapproval of the cleaning, in some instances, with 
a recognition that in others the pictures have been much improved by the 
process. We may add, that works still remain which demand judicious 
cleaning ; and we continue fully of opinion that the ill effects, in what- 
ever instances, have been exaggerated by perverse views of art, or picture- 
dealing self-interest, envenomed by rancorous personality. It will be ob- 
served that the summing-up given by the Committee of the evidence as to 
the results of the cleaning is adverse in a very modified degree, if at all : 
but in regard to the manner in which the process has been conducted im 
the time both of Sir Charles Eastlake and of Mr. Uwins,—the want of 
proper preliminary inquiry, want of method, of precaution, of control,— 
a decided and deserved condemnation is pronounced. Certain regulations 
are also suggested, for insuring a definite understanding of what the pic- 
ture requires and what the cleaner proposes, which appear well caleu- 
lated to provide for the right performance of necessary work hence- 
forward. Into the details of this, the most temporarily exciting topic of 
the Committce’s inquiry, we have not space to enter further : indeed, it 
loses half its weight and more than half its piquancy wanting the 
Minutes of Evidence. 
Before passing to the question of the future management of the Gallery, 
| the Committee pay a compliment to the Trustees individually ; making 
the old distinction between transgression and transgressors. ‘This is one 
of the too frequent cases in which a goodnatured but unmeaning civility 
amounts very much to a shirking of the plain question. The Trustees, 
as voluntary guardians of an important national property, were bound to 
make regulations—either themselves, or through the ‘Treasury, or the 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE. 

ly any person has questioned the occasion for the appointment, in March 
last, of a Select Committce to inquire into the management of the National 
Gallery and its relation to our other collections of art, his doubt ought to 
be set at rest by the Committee’s Report, recently presented and printed. 
It displays a state of things which the public should be ashamed of as | 
practical business men, and grieved or indignant at as the possessors of 
property held in trust by “a body of noblemen and gentlemen,” who 
eave it to take care of itself, or who interfere mostly to blunder. Such is | 
the picture presented in a report which cannot surely be accused of over- 
severity ; which labours rather to avoid an expression of opinion on con- 
troverted points, and to smooth over such shortcomings as are clearly 
chargeable on individuals. In the absence of the Minutes of Evidence, 
on which the report is founded, we were entitled to have the facts plainly 
and fully stated by the Committee. It cannot be said that the report 
itself fails to indicate defects in abundance, and to point out remedies 
more or less efficacious ; yet enough of some points of the evidence has 
oozed out here and there, and the impression of its actual tenour seems 
to be sufficiently general, to warrant the belief that it would more than 
confirm the Committee's strictures. Indeed, the Appendix to the Report 
proves this. The draught-report of the Chairman, Colonel Mure, there 
printed, uses the details of evidence more freely, is less tender, not to say | 
timorous, in bringing home to individuals the responsibility attaching to 
them, and is altogether more incisive in tone. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, emulating the cleaning-processes to which they demur, tone down 
his facts, and scrape down his suggestions: in a word, the honourable 
gentlemen are a little too “ Parliamentary.” 

That want of responsibility lay at the bottom of the mistakes and in- 
efficiencies of the National Gallery, has long been shrewdly suspected, and 
| ho broadly affirmed: it will henceforward be a patent fact. The 

ommittee trace to it, ‘for the most part,” the “many imperfections and 
some irregularities” which they announce to exist. The unpaid Com- 
= ==. —- = 4... “ er Sa Ses ee Fo Treasury for them—which would have done away with at least a great 
National Gallery of pictures and to give such aonathenes an anete te neeee | of the want of system inherent nevertheless in their constitution. 
sary for the conservation of than” tothe Kemer, Of a saathenen 'o thank them “ for their disinterested services,” is somewhat gratuitous. 
no mention. The Keeper, whose antecedent a 1 ineluied gene- A body chiefly of connoisseurs, a few of whose members meet five or six 
rally much ‘the enna tiem, in Chimeaiinn he. a otiate (if called upon) times a year to ventilate their connoisseurship, and legislate—if such easy- 
the purchase of any pictures that may in future oe added to the collec- | 8°! performance can be called legislation —in matters pertaining thereto, 
tion.” But who is to call upon him ? or is the vocation to originate with a anoriiicing much to public spirit. nese, If ene pl 
himself spontaneously ? The Select Committee seem to go too far in say- |. ut this bland civility docs worse then nS a fe if ns 
ing that “the duty or responsibility of picture-purchasing attached by | ciple results more certainly than another from the confessed imperfectio 
the original minute of Treasury to the office of Keeper”: his duty was of the yt system, it is that a single Director, of the first qualifications, 
cniel to negotiating purchases decreed by some — ao pee A gly, assisted by qualified subordinates, should have the chief charge of the 
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National Gallery. Colonel Mure included this proposition in his scheme | 


of reform: but Lord Seymour moves the continuance of Trustees, and 
the question is, apparently without a dissentient voice, “ put, and agreed 
to.” Lord Elcho would have restricted their power “to those of a visit- 
ing and ins| ting body” ; but his motion was lost. Then come the fol- 
lowing resolutions. ; rt . 

«2. That no person should in future, in virtue of any office, become a Trus- 
tee of the National Gallery. 3. That the Trustees be appointed by the Trea- 
sury. 4. That it is expedient that the number of Trustees be diminished as 
vacancies occur. 65. That the office of Keeper of the Gallery should be 
abolished. 6. That a salaried Director should be appointed by the Treasury 
for a definite time, at the expiration of which he may be reappointed, 7. 
That every recommendation for the purchase of a picture should originate 
with the Direetor, and be made in writing to the Trustees.”’ 

So far so good, if the main proposition—the continuance of Trustees— 
be once admitted. But surely it would be more reasonable to make pro- 
vision for many suggesters of purchases and a single deciding power, than 
for a single suggester and a divided decision. If there is any meaning in 
the last resolution, the choice of pictures will be equally limited, the 
undue bias towards particular schools or artists equally probable, for all 

roposals are to bear the stamp of one mind ; while both the responsibility 
and the knowledge requisite in the final determination will be frittered 
away among various men likely to be the inferiors of the Director in 
artistic information, and something will always be left to chance. If this 
arrangement is necessary as a complement to a Board of Trustees—-and 

rhaps it is so—no better proof need be asked for that the Trustees them- 
selves are unnecessary. 

The resolutions continue— 

«8, That a fixed sum should be annually proposed to Parliament for the 
purchase of pictures, and placed at the disposal of the Trustees. 9, That the 
site of the present National Gallery is not well adapted for the construction 
of a new Gallery. 10. That the estate at Kensington Gore, purchased by the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and by them offered to the 
nation, presents many of the advantages recommended by the witnesses be- 
fore your Committee: .... and they are prepared to recommend the ac- 
ceptance of the offer of the Commissioners. 11. That the Committee are of 
opinion that the question of combining the various artistic and archwological 
collections in the British Museum with the National Gallery be referred to a 
Royal Commission. 12. That no time should be lost in obtaining the deci- 
sion upon the above question, in order that the new National Gallery should 
be commenced with all convenient speed” 

On the motion of Mr. Vernon, the Committee concurred in recom- 
mending that the salary of the proposed Director should be not less than 
1000/., with reference more especially to the high qualifications required 
for purchasing or initiating the purchase of pictures. This suggestion, 
and the observations which follow on the necessity of acquiring the mate- 
rials for studying the history of art through its earlier monuments, are 
conceived in the right spirit. We do not know, however, why only one 
of the Italian schools is alluded to by the Committee in their remark, 
that “ what Chaucer and Spenser are to Shakspere and Milton, Giotto and 
Masaccio are to the great masters of the Florentine school”: Raffaele, 
who belonged to the Roman school, was more particularly indebted to 
Masaccio. 

Three topics of some interest embodied in Colonel Mure’s draught- 
report have vanished altogether from that of the Committee. Colonel 
Mure animadverts on the permanence of the Royal Academy, contrary to 
their contract, in the National Gallery building, after all the space had 
become — for the housing of the national pictures; and on the 
partiality shown at the Gallery to Academy students over others,—a par- 
tiality perhaps not altogether unjustifiable, if proved ; and he recommends 
that, in case of the fusion of the national pictures, sculptures, &c., the 
supreme management of the whole should be committed to the same 
governing power—a single Director. We wish the views of the gallant 
eschewer of half-measures in this respect, and in most others throughout, 
may find acceptance with Parliament. 





THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

A second picture, succeeding that of Constantinople, is now added, or 
rather tagged on, to the diorama of the Ocean Mail at this gallery. It is 
St. Petersburg by moonlight: the motive for its appearance among a 
series of views to which it is not related, lying, of course, in the interest 
at present attaching to Russia and her proceedings. The view presents 
a striking and stately architectural coup d’ail, which justifies the reputa- 
tion of St. Petersburg as the most imposing, at a first general view, of the 
European capitals. In front stands the enormous range of buildings 
forming the Emperor’s Winter Palace ; a specimen of the Italian palazzo 
style, which, if size and repetition of the same main features confer 
grandeur, may be pronounced grand. To the left of this is the Hermitage 

lace, the residence of the Empress Catherine, followed by the Marble 
Palace. A host of spacious white edifices rises in the background, pier- 
cing the frosty air with domes and pinnacles. In the foreground lies the 
frozen plain of the Neva, crossed by its bridge of boats, and traversed by 


sledges and pedestrians. The picture gives a vivid and a favourable idea | 


of what St. Petersburg must be. 











Gleanings from Blac Banks aud Crade 
Cirrulars. 


ASSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Select Committee appointed to take into consideration the subject 
of Assurance Associations, after examining the Registrar and Assistant 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 

r. Finlaison, the late Actuary to the Commissioners of the National 
Debt, Dr. Farr, of the statistical department of the Registrar-General’s 

fice, and many of the most eminent actuaries connected with insurance- 

ces of every class, have presented a report, which contains, as might 
have been anticipated, a complete condemnation of the Joint Stock 
Companies Act of 1844. From the evidence of the Registrar and Assist- 
ant Registrar, it appears that that enactment affords littie or no security 
against fraud; while it is alleged by others that the law has actually 
done a great deal of mischief, by enabling fraudulent assurance companies 

write up “‘ Empowered by Act of Parliament,” although they are only 
Tegistered under the Joint Stock Act. In such a case, as in that of the 


savings-banks, the public fancies that the Legislature has taken all requi- 
site Precautions against fraud; and the consequence is that suspicion is 
not so active as it ought to be. 


This all arises, according to one class of 





| fects in that measure, which may easily be remedied. 


witnesses, from the unwise interference of Government with what is 
strictly the business of the community. If the public are left to protect 
themselves, it is urged, they will do so. If the Legislature leads them 
to believe that it will protect them, they will ry! upon the Legislature 
for protection, and will consequently be deceived, because it cannot pro- 
tect them half so well as they can protect themselves. This, how- 
ever, is not the opinion entertained by the majority of the witnesses. 
Most of them hold that, even admitting the om wisdom of the prin- 
ciple of non-interference on the part of Government in matters of trade, 
there is something so peculiar in the question of life-assurance as to ren- 
der it an exception to the general rule. They admit that the Joint Stock 
Act has been a complete failure; but this has been owing to inherent de- 
Under the pre- 
sent law, there is no adequate check upon fraud; nor is there any easy 
mode, apparently, by which any swindling company can be called to ac- 
count and punished. The perfect impunity with which men of the most 
disreputable character can carry on their dishonest schemes, under the 
sanction of an act passed for the protection of the public, was placed be- 
yond all doubt by the evidence given regarding some of the worst eases 
of fraudulent assurance associations which have been started during the 
last few years. One case was mentioned, for example, with the names 
of all the parties concerned, in which a company had no sooner been re- 
gistered than 50,000 copies of a circular were printed, in which the Di- 
rectors stated that they had issued 9000 policies, yielding a gross return 
of 70,0007. The same company, which was got up by two men who had 


| been partners in a gambling club, professed to be empowered to raise 


250,000/, of capital; but the mode in which they tried to raise it was 
rather suspicious. One gentleman was offered a contract for the disposal 
of 20,000 1/. shares for 15,000/7.; and was told that as he could realize 
20,0007, for them,—that is, if he found dupes willing to purchase,— 
he would net 5000/. by the transaction. As might have been expected, 
this company very speedily came to an end; it is now winding up in the 
Court of Chancery, and the Master has made the first call on the share- 
holders to meet the liabilities: the first call amounts to 120,000. Many 
offices appear to be got up by persons whose only object is to secure good 
situations for themselves for a few years, at the expense of the victimized 
shareholders, many of whom suddenly find that they have incurred 
liabilities sufficient to ruin them. As regards the swindling transactions 


| referred to, the Committee appears to think that these could not be pre- 


vented by any amount of legislation, so long as persons are to be found 
who exercise so little precaution in the management of their own affairs. 
What they seem to think desirable is, that something should be done, if 
possible, to prevent assurance or any other companies from being brought 
into existence with no reasonable prospect of success, and, as is too fre- 
quently the case, without any bona fide intention of transacting business. 
As a proof that a large amount of traffic has been carried on in sham 
companies, the Committee refers to the Registrar's return, from which it 
appears that since the passing of the Joint Stock Act, in 1844, no fewer 
than 311 assurance companies have been provisionally registered, of 
which only 140 were completely registered, and only 95—less than one- 
third—are now in existence. 

Although nearly all the witnesses examined appear to be strongly in 
favour of Government interference, considerable diversity of opinion pre- 
vails as to the mode and extent of that interference. The weight of evi- 
dence, however, is evidently in favour of such precautions being taken as 
shall test the bona fides of new companies, and as shall from time to time 
afford a fair amount of information with respect to the condition of such 
companies, relying upon the good faith of directors and actuaries for the 
accuracy of the information furnished. With a view to guard against 
the formation of fraudulent companies, the Committee has come to the 
conclusion, that “‘ no new company should be admitted to complete regis- 
tration until a capital shall have been subscribed, and actually paid up 
at least 10,000/., and which shall be invested in the Public Funds, under 
such regulations as Parliament may deem fit to enact.” 

As regards the publication of periodical accounts, the law is at present 
in a most unsatisfactory state, from the want of power to compel such 
returns, or to prescribe such conditions as would render them of any use 
as a test of the actual condition of any assurance company. The Regis- 
trar of Joint Stock Companies told the Committee, that a large number of 
the companies refuse to make any return at all, and that he has no power 
to compel them. In some cases, after he has insisted upon a return bei 
made, they have sent him balance-sheets which were utterly unin- 
telligible, or which have been manufactured to mislead rather than to in- 
form. Some of the companies comply with the form of making a return, 
but give no particulars ; as in the following specimen of a balance-sheet, 
which was presented to the Committee by one of the witnesses. 

Anchor Life Assurance Company. 
Balance-Sheet of the Anchor Life Assurance Company from 1st October 
1849 to 30th September 1850. 
EXPENDITURE. 
By total expenditure and 


RECEIPTS. 


Total receipts, as per 


Cash-book.......006 £65,799 10 11 investment, as per cash- 
OR 6600006 snnunden £63,154 0 4 
Balance at bankers .... 2,645 10 7 





£65,799 10 11 





£65,799 10 11 
To Liabilities : To Assets: 
BED sc icccocseses 109,715 15 7 To assets, including ba- 
lance at bank......... 109,715 15 7 


£109,715 15 7 £109,715 15 7 
Now, this shows nothing. A blank sheet of paper would have gue 
quite as much information regarding the condition of the Anchor Comr 
pany; and, as the Registrar states that he has no power to compel the 
production of a proper balance-sheet, it is clear that the present law is 
not only of no use, but is worse than useless, as it has the appearance of 
doing a thing which it has not power to perform, After stating their 
conviction that no fixed form of account could be prescribed by the Le 
gislature, the Committee concludes with the following recommendation, 
“ That it shall be imperative upon each company to make a complete im- 
vestigation into its affairs at least once in five years, as is usually prescribed 
by their deeds of settlement, and at such times so prescribed, which shall 
show a complete valuation of their risks and liabilities, and of their assets 
to meet the same; and that all such valuation-accounts, which may be made 
for the information and use of their proprietors, shareholders, or members, 
shall be registered in the office of the Registrar; and that in each inter- 
mediate year between such periodical balance-sheets or valuations, there 
shall also be registered a statement containing authenticated information 
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: on the following particulars—The amount of receipts during the year for 
——- on policies. The amount of expenses during the year. The num- 
x and amount of new policies issued. The total number and amount of 
all liabilities on all current policies. The total amount of premiums re- 
ceiveable on the same. The whole amount of capital; distinguishing the 
manner in which invested. How much in cash. How much in Govern- 
ment securities. How much in mortgage upon real estate. How much in 
other securities; specifying their nature. The average rate of interest 
received upon each class of investments. The amount of such investment, 
if any, on which the payment of interest is in arrears. The table of mor- 
tality and the rate of interest used in calculating the premiums. 

“The evidence which your Committee has obtained leads them to believe 
that some such general statement would be of much greater utility in ena- 
bling the public to come to a correct judgment as to the condition of an 
office than any form of account that could be adopted. In addition to the 
above, in the case of proprietary companies, the amount of subscribed capi- 
oot a be stated, and also the amount actually paid up, and how in- 
vested.” 


THE DANUBE NAVIGATION. 

Several weeks before the close of the session, Lord Palmerston, in re- 
ply to questions asked by various Members regarding the alleged refusal 
of the Russian Government to remove the obstructions to the navigation 
of the Sulina channel of the Danube, said he would inquire whether any 
of the correspondence between the Foreign Office and the Russian au- 
thorities could be laid before the House of Commons. A considerable 
amount of correspondence on the subject has been printed, from which 
the history of the affair for the last four years may be gathered. There 
are altogether forty-three papers, extending from February 9, 1849, to 
July 15, 1853; but that gives by no means a complete view of the 
Danubian difficulty ; as it appears from a remark of Lord Bloomfield at 
the very outset of the correspondence now published, that the complaint 
was of very old date even in 1849. Ina despatch to Lord Palmerston, 
describing an interview with Count Nessclrode, on the impediments to 
commerce at the mouth of the Danube, Lord Bloomfield says—‘ Count 
Nesselrode replied, that orders had been given to the local authorities, 
which he hoped would in the end prove satisfactory to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but that all that was required could not be executed as speedily 
as we seemed to expect. I rejoined, that your Lordship had frequently, 
and even long before I came to Russia, called the attention of the Im- 
perial Government to the defective state of the navigation at the Sulina 
mouth; and therefore it was not to be wondered at if we feared further 
procrastination.” As Lord Bloomfield had been many years in Russia, 
the Danubian grievance has evidently been a very old one. 

From the reports made by Mr. Cunningham, our Vice-Consul at Ga- 
latz, it appears that England has a much greater interest in this question 
now than she had ten or twelve years ago. ‘Then, the number of British 
vessels coming yearly to the Danube was only eight on an average of 
three years. In 1850, when the report was drawn up, the average of the 
previous three years was 215; and if we are not mistaken it has greatly 
increased since that time. A heavily-laden vessel draws from fourteen 
to seventeen feet of water; and as the water on the Sulina bar, for 
some years past, has seldom been more than eight or ten feet, owing to 
the negligence of the Russian authorities, no such vessel can ever leave the 
river without paying a heavy sum for lighterage. Of course the charges 
vary according to the number of vessels in the river, but they are always 
very heavy. One case is mentioned in which an Austrian vessel paid for 
lighterage at Sulina upwards of 3007. Nor is this the only evil. 





| present point, at least. 


* After | 


putting enough of cargo into the lighters, the vessels and lighters wait 


inside the river for a favourable opportunity of going out over the bar, 
and when out the vessel comes to anchor outside and begins taking in 
cargo; but if it comes on to blow, the vessel must make sail, abandoning 
that part of her cargo which may be in the lighters ; the lighters on their 
part endeavour to return into the river; but they are often lost, or if 
they can be saved the cargo they have on board is generally damaged ; 
besides, if saved it must be sold at a very low price at Sulina.” And all 
this clumsy, expensive, and dangerous process, is rendered necessary 
simply, as appears from the correspondence, because Russia refuses to 
take the necessary means for keeping the channel a sufficient depth, as 
was always done when the river was in the hands of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. According to Mr. Cunningham, the annual loss upon the com- 
merce now carried on with the Danube is about 100,000/.; the whole of 
which could be prevented by an expenditure of 40007. or 5000/. a year, 
ad which might easily be raised by a very light tax on each vessel passing 
ulina, 

From the beginning of the correspondence to the close, Lord Palmerston 
is at much pains to persuade Count Nesselrode that the best means of 
improving the navigable channel would be by the employment of a 
steamer with a raking apparatus to pass continually up and down the 
river, in order to loosen the hardened soil in the channel, and expose it to 
the action of the current, which would carry it off. This was the opinion 
ofa ~~ intelligent person, a pilot in the service of the Austrian Lloyd’s 
Steam 
vessels bound from Constantinople to the Danube. ‘Time after time was 
this plan urged upon the notice of the Russian authorities; who al- 
ways poohpoohed it, as well enough for the Turks, when there was little 
or no trade, but not at all adapted for the presint state of things. They 
determined to do the work in a more scientific manner; and accordingly, 
they ordered a dredging-machine in England five years ago, which, after 
a great many delays, commenced operations in 1851; and now, after 
being two years at work, ‘it leaves the Sulina channel worse than ever, 
the latest news from that quarter being that the mouth of the Danube 
has become impassable, and that the Austrian mails to Constantinople are 
forwarded for the present by Trieste. 

The latest diplomatic note from St. Petersburg bears date July 15; at 
which time the depth of water on the bar at Sulina was only from eight 
to ten feet. Sir George Seymour, in a letter of that date to the Earl of 
Clarendon, states that he had once more represented to Count Nesselrode 
“the grievous injury inflicted upon English navigation,” just as Lord 
Palmerston had done ten years before, and to as little purpose apparently. 
“The statement,” says Sir George, “appeared to produce considerable 
effect upon the Chancellor, and his Excellency assured me that the mat- 
ter should be carefully examined.” Two years ago, when the affair was 


in the hands of Lord Palmerston, he told the Russian Government very 
plainly what he thought of the way in which it had neglected its duty ; 
and he would, no doubt, have continued to press the matter upon the at- 
tention of Count Nesselrode in a still more energetic manner had he con- 


tinued at the head of Foreign affairs. In a despatch to Mr. Buchanan, of 
? 
September 24, 1851, he says— 

“T have to instruct you to press this matter on the Russian Government: 
and to observe, that the very simple process with rakes recommended by her 
Majesty’s Government did maintain a depth of sixteen feet during the time 
that the mouth of the river belonged to the Turks; and that Europe never 
will believe that what was so easily accomplished by the Turkish Goverp. 
ment is impossible for the far more enlightened and skilful Government of 
Russia. Her Majesty’s Government cannot disguise from the Government 
of Russia, that the prevalent notion is that the Russian Government cares 
very little about the obstruction of the mouth of the Danube, under the ideg 
that in proportion as the commerce up and down the Danube falls off, the 
commerce of Odessa must increase. But it is plainly manifest that any such 
idea would be erroneous, and that prosperous commerce by the Danube 
would in no way interfere with prosperous commerce by Odessa. 

** Moreover, it is to be borne in mind, that Russia, when she compelled 
Turkey to cede to her the outlet of a great European river, which forms the 
commercial highway for the mutual intercourse of many nations, undertook 
towards other States duties and responsibilities which her Majesty’s Govern. 
— are convinced the Government of Russia will take a pride in making 
good.’ 

In reply to this, Court Nesselrode said he had no wish to depreciate the 
means used by the Turkish engincers ; but he imagined that “a dredging. 
machine constructed in England must necessarily, with a view to the same 
object, inspire more confidence, and hold out a greater prospect of success,” 
As for the difficulties attending the navigation of the Danube, “ the cause 
of it must be sought in the alterations which result by degrees from the 
nature of things,” On this head he makes several philosophical remarks, 
Thus, he informs Lord Palmerston, that “in all countries where cultiya- 
tion is increasing the body of water in the greater rivers has a tendency 
to decrease. The Rhine, the Elbe, and with us the Dneister and the 
Dneiper, have undergone this law. Is it to be wondered at that the 
Danube docs the same?” What reply Lord Palmerston might have 
made to this learned view of the question remains a mystery; as the 
next despatches are from Lord Granville, who about that time became 
Foreign Secretary, and little correspondence on the subject appears to 
have taken place during the last two years. 





Ovr Foop Prosrecrs.—lIn their last monthly circular, Messrs. Sturge 
stated that, according to their estimate of the yicld of the present harvest, 
we shall require not less than 15,000,000 quarters of grain of all kinds; 
that is, probably, about as much as one-half of the total quantity of cor 
of home produce brought to market in ordinary years, exclusive of what 
is consumed by farmers and used as seed. Of this enormous quantity of 
foreign grain, it is estimated that we shall require 10,000,000 quarters of 
wheat and flour, and the other 5,000,000 of barley, oats, Indian corn, and 
rye. Atthe time when this estimate was made, the weather was very 
unpromising ; and that, no doubt, was taken into the calculation. But al- 
though we have had favourable weather during the last three or fou 
weeks, which must have greatly improved our harvest prospects as re- 

ards quality, there is no doubt but the deficiency will be very great. 
The accounts of a defective crop in France have also served to encou- 
rage speculators to hope that they will be able to maintain prices at their 
The latest advices from the Baltic state that 
large purchases have been made on French account, and it appears that 
considerable quantities of wheat and flour have already been sent from 
this country to France. So far as the Continent is concerned, therefore, 
it may turn out that the supplies at our command may not be so abun- 
dant or so cheap as was anticipated a few weeks ago. From Canada and 
the United States the intelligence is highly satisfactory. Letters from 
Toronto, of August 7, state that “the yield of wheat this year in Upper 
Canada is enormously large ; it averages 40 bushels to the acre.”” If such 
is the case all over the colony, we ought to receive at least 2,000,000 
quarters of wheat and flour from Canada alone ; and as the wheat crop it 
the United States is said to be very large also, we shall probably obtain 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 quarters thence; making altogether, from the 
other side of the Atlantic, more than a half of the total quantity of wheat 
required. Doubts have been entertained as to whether a sufficient 
amount of shipping could be procured within the next twelvemonth to 
bring 15,000,000 quarters of corn, supposing we should require so much ; 
but when it is recollected that we imported 10,753,755 quarters in 1849, 
when there was much less shipping regularly employed in the grain- 
trade, the task does not seem impossible. 

Tur Corrox Crop or 1853.—It is too soon to speak with much con- 
fidence of the new cotton crop; but the latest advices from the United 
States say that it is certain to reach 3,300,000 bales, and that there is 4 
prospect of its going up as high as 3,500,000. Should these anticipations 
be realized, Lancashire will be able to keep its mills and factories going 
at full time for another twelvemonth at least. The crop of 1852, which 


| has been now nearly all received at the ports, has been estimated at 


ompany, for upwards of twenty years engaged in navigating | 





3,250,000 bales; which, with the increased importation from India, has 
enabled stocks in Great Britain to accumulate to a small extent above 
what they were a year ago. From the rate at which consumption 18 
going forward all over the world, it is evident that a crop of only 
3,000,000 bales, which would have been reckoned extraordinary a few 
years ago, would now excite alarm lest supplies should fall short. — Should 
the Eastern question prove to have been settled, and no interruption take 
place in our China trade, the next twelve months will probably witness 4 
considerable increase in our consumption of cotton, unless checked by 


| strikes or an advance in the price of the raw material. 


Our Trape wit Avstratia.—The progress of our export trade to 
Australia, New Zealand, and Van Diemen’s Land, during the ten years 
before the gold-discoveries, although very large, has been thrown fairly 
into the shade by the rate at which it has been going forward within the 
last two years. This will be evident from a comparison of the declared 
value of our exports to the Australian Colonies in 1842, 1851, and 1592; 
which were respectively as follows. ; 

1842. 851. 1852. 
£958,950 £2,602,253 . £4,222,205 
This year will in all probability exhibit as great an imcrease over 
as the latter does compared with 1851. 

Consumption or Maur.—A Parliamentary paper recently issued 
shows that in the year ended 5th July 1852 there were 5,095,943 quar- 
ters of malt made, and that in the year ended 5th July 1853 the yr 
was 5,237,602 quarters. This increase denotes an improvement 10 the 
condition of the working classes, and a slight reaction perhaps in the 
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‘emperance cause. Temperance has, however, brought down the con- 
sumption of malt within the last eighteen or twenty years. In 1836, for 
example, which was not a year of as great prosperity as we enjoy at pre- 
sent, the quantity of malt consumed by a smaller population was 
5,484,000 quarters ; which is considerably more than our consumption 
last ear. The increased quantity of tea and sugar consumed at present 
will sufficiently account for this falling-off in the consumption of malt 
liquor. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wan-orricr, Aug. 19.—7th Regt. of Light Drags.—W. S. C. Standish, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice De Veulle, whose retirement was announced in the 
Gazette of the 15th July. 29th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. J. M. Lyle to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice Brevet Major C. E. M‘Donnell, dec.; Ensign W. S. Dickinson 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lyle. 37th Foot—Lieut. J. Jones to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Filder, dec. 64th F oot—Ensign T. A. Mackinnon to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Mulloy, dec. April 30; Ensign R. Hf. Willcocks to be 
Lieut. without urchase, vice Mackinnon, whose promotion, without purchase, on 
the 13th May, has been cancelled. 96th Foot—Ensign J. O'N.il S. Segrave to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice F. J. Jones, who retires; G. 1. Thomson, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Segrave. i tip ; , 

‘Cape Mounted Riflemen—J. C. Minto, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Somerset, promoted. . : ; 

St. Helena Regt.—J. J. P. Fox, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Corn- 
wall, promoted. 

Wan-orrice, Aug. 26.—1st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Hon. A. H. Crofton, 
Page of Honour to her Majesty, to be Ensign and Lieut. without purchase. 6th 
Regt. Foot—Lieut. C. P. Catty to be Capt. by purchase, vice Armytage, who retires; 
Ensign W. P. Prest to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Catty; O. W. Every, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Prest. 26th Foot—Lieut. R. B. Ficklin, from half-pay of 
the Royal Canadian Regt. to be Lieut. vice Dickens, who exchanges. 43d Foot 
—Ensign W. 8. Richardson, fre m the 5lst Foot, to be Ensign, vice Mitford, who 
exchanges. 51st Foot—Ensign P. Mitford, from the 43 Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Richardson, who exchanges. 85th Foot—Ensign J. Bayley to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Bond, who retires; G. P. Prevost, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 











yley. 

s Helena Regt. Hospital—Serg. J. H. Wright to be Quartermaster, vice Miller, 
who retires upon half-pay. 

Brevet— Major-General W. Stavely, C.B. “commanding the troops in the Presi- 
dency of Madras, to have the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. while so employed; Major- 
General J. Jackson, K.H.; commanding the troops serving at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to have the local rank of Lieut.-General while so employed ; Lieut. H. Birch, 
of the 27th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry, doing duty at the East India Company's 
Dépot at Warley, vice Captain Lightfoot, resigned, to have the local rank of Lieut. 
while so employed. 

Memorandum—Assist.-Surg. V. A. Brown, of the 23d Foot, has been permitted to 
resign his Commission. 

Y f, AAs bad bl 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apmurnatty, August 15.—Corps of Royal Marines—Brevet Major T. Hurdle to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Fegan, retired on full-pay; Capt. T. P. Dwyer to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Calamy, retired on full-pay; Capt. W. Clendon to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hearle, retired 
on full-pay; Capt. J. Land to be Lieut.-Col. vice M‘Arthur, retired on full-pay ; 
First Lieut. J. Roberts to be Capt. vice Hurdle, promoted; First Lieut. F. J. Rich- 
ards to be Capt. vice Dwyer, promoted; First Lieut. H. H. Goold to be Capt. vice 
Clendon, promoted; First Lieut. A. Butcher to be Capt. vice Land, promoted; Se- 
cond Lieut. J. R. Brookes to be First Lieut. vice Roberts, promoted ; Second Lieut. 
J. E. W. Scott to be First Lieut. vice Richards, promoted; Second Lieut. F. W. 
Thomas to be First Lieut. vice Goold, promoted; Second Licut. H. D, Nightingale 
to be First Lieut. vice Butcher, promoted. 

Apuinatty, Aug. 18.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. P. Harris appointed 
Lieut. and Quartermaster, vice Butcher, promoted. 


ny] ’, Ns As be A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 23. 

Partxersuirs Drissorvep.—Southworth and Spencer, Shipley, linen-drapers 
—Stevens and Co. Bell Yard, Fleet Street, printers — Pierce and Colthurst, 
Bristol, maltsters; as far as regards G. Colthurst — Sibley and Waple, Du- 
four’s Place, Golden Square, manufacturing silversmiths — Calland and Glas- 
brook, Landon, Glamorganshire, earthenware-manufacturers — Hill and Marsden, 
Kidroyd, Yorkshire, finishers of fancy-goods — Lees and Co. Oldham, grocers— 
Cull and Son, Newton Abbot, timber-merchants—Barlow and Bassett, Polesworth, 
Warwickshire, brick-makers— Benington and Dodshon, Stockton, grocers—Duck- 
worth and Co. Blackburn, brick-makers—Ingham and Co. Rochdale, cotton-manu- 
facturers ; as far as regards J. Cunlitfe— Newberry and Blake, Taunton, linen-drapers 
~—A.and J. Steele, Barnard Castle, tanners—T. and W. Blyth, Braughing, Hertford- 
shire, farmers—Cooper and Cole, Gray's Inn, attornies—G. A. and F. Smith, Pad- 
dington Green, victuallers. 

Baykrvurts.—Henry ParmMan Taytor, Queen's Road, Dalston, licensed victualler, 
to surrender Sept. 6, 28: solicitor, Peddell, Cheapside; official assignee, Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street—Tuomas Srevenson, Nottingham, printer, Sept. 9, 23: solicitor, 

arsons, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Evizanern Morris, 
Gloucester, grocer, Sept. 5, Oct. 3: solicitor, Smallridge, Gloucester; official assig- 
nee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Divipenps.—Sept. 15, Appleton, Crown Square, Southwark, hop-merchant—Sept. 
15, Lockyer, Clerkenwell Green, metal-tool-warehouseman—Sept. 15, Hatch, St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, iron-plate-worker—Sept. 12, Gibbons, Wood Street, 
Cheapside, straw-hat-warehouseman— Sept. 22, Spry, Bath, apothecary. 

CrrtiricatEs.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Sept. 16, Sanderson, Oxford Street, tailor—Sept. 16, Collett, late of Sise 
Lane, dealer in mining-shares—Sept. 14, Morgan, Reading, ship-owner—Sept. 14, 
Lockyer, Maidstone, licensed victualler. 

Deciarations or Divipexns.—Hall, Hull, innkeeper; first and final div. of 6s. 
10d. Oct. 4, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Carrick, Hull—Hayes, Teignmouth ; further 
div. of 2s, any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Excter. 





Friday, Aug. 26. 

Partyersuips Drssoivep.—Richards and Turner, Attenbury Court, Snow Hill, 
coffin-nail-sellers— Daniel and Son, Victoria Wharf, Pimlico, stone-merchants—G. 
and H. Collier, Tottenham Court Road, victuallers—Richardson and Ritchie, Hull, 
plumbers— ‘ayler and Gising, Eye, Suffolk, drapers— Mullis and Kefford, masons-— 
G. and H. Evans, Oldham, corn-factors— Gosling and Sanders, Bletchingly, grocers 
—Mason and Jennings, Fore Strect, coffin-makers—D. and R. Geddes, Liverpool, 
drapers— Wardman and Smith, Keighley, Yorkshire, boiler-makers—Moore and Co, 
Bishopegate Street, pianoforte-makers; as far as regards J. King—Barber and Orr, 

uenos Ayres ; and Orr and Barber, Liverpool—Baily and Jones, Cirencester, book- 
sellers—Akhburst sen. and Co, Milton, oyster-merchants; as far as regards W. Hol- 
lingum—Astick and Thomason, Liverpool, plumbers—Lightoller and Butterworth, 
Manchester, cotton-manufacturers— Powles and Co. Barranquilla, New Granada. 

Bankrvuprs.—WiiuiamM Traxoman, Crawford Street, Marylebone, hardwareman, 
to surrender Sept. 2, Oct.7: solicitors, Solomons, Fenchurch Street; official as- 
Signee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Cuartes Wintiam Marurws, Woolwich, 
butcher, Sept. 12, Oct. 5: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Grorck Winn, Scarborough, linen-draper, Sept. 13, 
Oct. 6: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun 





Awnina, Tiverton, linen-draper, Sept. 1, 29: solicitors, Cockram, Tiverton; Turner, | 





Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter. 

Divipexps.—Oct. 3, Bathgate, Birmingham, draper—Sept. 16, Pratten Junior, 
Bristol, leather-dealer—Sept. 22, Spry, Bath, apothecary—Sept. 16, Scott, Flint, 
iron-master—Sept. 16, Dean, Seacombe, Cheshire, chemist—Sept. 16, Little, Liver- 
pool, merchant—Sept. 16, Green junior, Higher Tranmere, Cheshire, brewer—Sept. 
22, Lee, Honiton, builder. 

Crxtiricates.--7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 1, Danby, Wellington, grocer—Oct. 1, Lathbury, Burton-upon-Trent, 
grocer—Oct. 14, Elgood, Leicester, hosier—Oct. 14, Fletcher, Derby, card-board- 
9 1 

Scotcn SrquesTrations.—Roy junior, Glasgow, iron-merchant, Sept. 6—Pringle 
Piershill, Edinburgh, Sept. 2. as : it dice es 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Priday. 























8 per Cent Consols....sesesesssesesesees ey) 983 98} 98 983 | 98 
Ditto for Account .... .« ee ee 98) 98h oot fe) 98 os 
3 per Cents Reduced.. 99 99 99 99 99 98 
34 per Cents ....... ea 101g | 101 1014 | 101 101 101 
Long Annuities .... —_ —_ 6 6 6 — 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. 229 228] 229 229 -— 228 
India Stock, 10 per Cent. —_ _— 257 -— — 257 
Exchequer Bills, 1d. per di 2pm. a 3 par 2pm. 1 dis. 
India Bonds 24 per Cent ........ceseeeee| a od 20pm. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





































































Austrian seceeceeed p. Ct —_— Mexican .. +3 p. Ct. 26} 
Belgian 4§—- _ Mississipp = <= 
i 23- —_ New York 5 — 93 ex d, 
_ 102 Peruvian.. tit — LIF} 
_ — Portuguese i6— — 
cocccce - —_— Ditto. ... st = = 
a 108 Russian oS — 118) 
= = Ditto ..... Ah 102 
— 645 Sardinian . i — 96 
= 93} Spanish . Jt — ? 
— —_ Ditto New Deferred t= 25 
— = Ditto (Passive) ....ccccccesescees e 5 
- 107 Vemezuela ......ceceseceee ET ed 383 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter ......s++s++0+ 102 Australasian... eos rovecevoce 60) 
Caledonian . 60} British North American.. 25 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . ee 72 Colonial .......sesesees ove 19 
Eastern Counties ..... 13} Commercial ef London , -—— 
Great Northern .. 43} London and Westminster . 335 
Great South. and V 113 London Chartd. ink. of Australi: 17} 
Great Western CS | London Joint Stock....+.+++++ 263 
Hull and Selby ......... —_ National of Ireland .. ee —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . oo} 75) National Provincial.. 50) 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........++. | Provincial of Ireland. — 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 101 Union of Australia, .. e 70 
London and Blackwall. .........+ } Union of London... ...6.+00 eee! io 
London and North-western ..... Minzs— 
Midland ........ Docccccccccceecs Brazilian Imperial ....... . 3} 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)) —— Ditto (St. John del Rey)...- | 334 
North British 3 Cobre Copper ....... eveee +| dijexd. 
Oxford, Wor.: Colonial Gold . } 
Scottish Central Nouveau Monde, 1} 
South-eastern and Dover es 7 MIsCELLAN BOUS— 
Bouth-western .....-cececececeee ex d. Australian Agricultural .. 36 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick...) jv Canada . ie 
York aud North Midland ,....... 63} Crystal Palace 65 
Docxs— General Steam —_— 
East and West India...... evevers —_— Peel River Land and Mineral .. 55 
LONdON 2.666 seceeeees oe — Peninsular and Oricutal Steam . 7 
St. Katherine . _ Royal Mail Steam.......seeee 72] 
i 8} South Australian ..... orevcvece 3s 








Victoria ...... 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 20th day of August 1853. 
ISSUE DETARTMENT. 


Notes issued seccseceeseeeeees £30,647 690 Government Debt. . ++ £11,015,100 









Other Securities ... 2 ” : 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 16,628 536 
Silver Bullion...... seeeeeerere 19,154 
£30,647, 690 | £30 ,647 699 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 


Proprietors’ Capital .. ° 
a « 8,351,818 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £15,027 582 


OBE ceceseeerenreeere 










Public Deposits*. + 4,063,046 Other Securities, .....466+eeeee 13,876,950 
Other Deposits ......++++eeee8 11,623,553 NOtEs coccsccccscess +. 7,644,880 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,482,038 Gold and Silver Coin, ....+.++. 524,103 














£35,073,515 £35,073 515 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Avcts, 
& 











BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0.. 00 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 810 0... 9 0 @ 
New Dollars ....sececececeveee +» © 5 Of | Lead, British Pig..... 200. 000 
| Silverin Bars,Standard ........ oe O09 5 2 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1610 0., 0 0 0 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 26. 
. 8 














s. *. ‘. s. | s je 
Wheat, R.New 46to52 Rye ...+s00. 340036 Maple..... 40to42 | Oats, Feed ., 19to2l 
Fine .....+. 52-54 | Barley ..... 24—28 White .... 40-42 Fine ., 20—21 
Old ..ce00+- 46-50 Malting .. 31—33 Boilers ... 42-44 Poland .., 23—%4 
White ..... 50—54 | Malt, Ord... 60—64 | Beans, Ticks. 37 — 39 | 4 
Fine ....0+ 54 — 56 Fine ..... 41 —66 0} 38 — 40 | 


AG wocccee 
Indian Corn, O— 0 | 





‘ine 
Super. New. 60—66 | Peas, Hog .. 37 —38 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending August 20. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

















Wheat,... 52s. Od. | Rye 35s. 6d. Kye 
eve 9 6 Beans 40.68 2% es 
il Peas . 36 «6 | Oats .....-. 22 0 | ues 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ......-.+0+ per sack 55s. to 58s, | Butter—Best Fresh, 12». Od. per doz. 
BECONGS 2 oc cccceccecerccereeecs 53 = 56 Carlow, 4/. 10s, to 4/. 13s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 49 — 52 Bacon, Irish .....++++..per cwt. 66s, to Gr. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......+... 47 — 50 Cheese, Cheshire ..secccecevece — 4 
American ........ per barrel 32 — 0 Derby Plain ... 64 — 68 
Canadian —- 0 Hams, York .......+ occccccceses 7 — wo 





Bread, 7d. to 8jd. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s, Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


Newoate snp Leapenwatt.* Smirurie.o.” Heap or Carres at 
i sd . 





a. d » sd. 6. a, Smirurieco, 
Beef .. 3 Oto 3 &tod O 2 8to4 2to4 6 Friday. Mond»y 
Mutton. 3 —4 2—4 6 44—4 8=—5 ©} Beasts. 986 ..... 5,299 
Veal .. 3 O—4 0—4 6 210—4 4—410 +) Sheep .10,520..... 3910 
Pork .. 3 i~40—4 8 36—40~—44 Caives. G94 ress aay 
Lamb... 4 4— 5 O— 5 6 sees 41IO— 5 O— 5 Bi Pigdere 320 renee 300 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 








HOPs. | OOL. 
Kent Pockets........ «eee 1158, to 130s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 164, to 174, 
Choice ditto .. «es 10 — 180 [Wether and Ewe........eeeeeeere “4-15 
Sussex ditto .. . 110 — 120 |Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 13 — 134 
0 — © [Skin Combing. ....eccseecceeee +» 13 — Mb 


Farnham ditto. 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. Sarruriece. Wurrecuaret. 





























Hay, Good ...sseeee ++ 108. to 1154. 95s. to 100s 90s. © 105. 
Inferior soos 75 —100 85 — 90 - 0 
New... eseces 50 — 80 aoe 50 — 60 — 84 

ClOVET ..eeeeree esos 120 —330 one +. 110 —126 105 —120 

Wheat Straw ....sceceee » B2 — 36 cescccsvesss 29 — 33 2 — 30 

ILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil -percwt. £119 6 |Tea, Souchong, fine,per lb. 1s. 01. to 2s 04, 
Refined .. 210 Congou, fine .. ee 144-20 
Linseed Oil .. eon 2 9 8 Pekoe, flowery. cocoon 8 4 oe GO 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......+.. 000 13 10 0 * In Bond—Duty Is. 104. per Ib. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to 4s. 6’. 
Good Ordinary .....++s++++ 468. ~ 48.0. 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 25». 6} +. 

West India Molasses ..,.... 0+. 04, to 04.0%, 


v 
Candles, per dozen ...... 6s. Od. to 6s. 6d. 
Moulds, per dozen .. .6s. 10d. to 7s. 64. 
Coals, Hetton...... soccees Bla, Od. 
TOCS.scssececreeseeceeerences Skt. Od, 
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ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, AT THE 
MARIONETTE THEATRE, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
Strand.—Open every day and evening. The immense crowds 
who ang A visit these extraordinary beings cannot gain ad- 
mission. Th 


e Guardians, in order to note wey 4 Public, | 


have pkey the hours “of exhibition as follows—Morning Ex- 

hibition, 11 till 1; Afternoon, 3 till 5; Evening,7 till 10 Ad- 

+ Is. ; 3 Reserved Seats, 2s.6d. The 

of 37 ,000 persons have seen and looked with wonder on the 
Aztecs Aztecs during the last two weeks at the Marionette Theatre. 

St: QT. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 

AND MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on Ocronrr 
3d, with an Introductory Address by Mr. Stan ey, at 7 o'clock 


m. 

- LECTURES. 
MEDICINE—Dr. Boerrows. 
SURGERY—Mr. Lawnzence. 
DESCRIPFIVE ANATOMY—Mr. Sxey. 
PHYSIOLOGY and MORBID ANATOMY—Mr. Pacer. 
ey gg OF DISSECTIONS—Mr. Hot- 

pen and Mr. Coorr 

DEMONSTRATIONS OF MORBID ANATOMY—Dr. 


Km 
CHEMISTRY—Mr. Srunnovse. 

SUMMER SESSION, 1854, commencing May 1. 
MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Rovrett. 
BOTANY—Dr. Faure. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE—Dr. Baty. 
MIDWIFERY &c.—Dr. Wesr. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—Mr. M‘Wurynte. 
FRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—MTr. Srexnovse. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Dr. Ginnon. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains ‘50 Beds, 
and relief is afforded to nearly 90,000 patientsannually. The In- 
patients are visited daily, and Clinical Lectures are delivered 
weekly ; by both the physicians and the surgeons. 

The OUT-PATIENTS are atiended daily by the assistant- 
physicians and assist nt-surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Warden, Dr. Black. 
Students can reside within the hospital walls, subject to the 
rules of the Collegiate system, established under the direction 
of the Treasurer and a Committee of the Governors of the Hos 
pital. Some of the Teachers and other gentlemen connected 
with the Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the winter 
session Examinations will be held fora Scholarship of the 
value of 45/. a year, and tenable for two years ; and for one of 
501. for one year. The Examinations of the classes for Prizes 
and Certificates of Merit will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, or 
of any of the medical or surgical officers or lecturers; or at 
the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


ITRE GENERAL LIEE ASSU- 
RANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Established in 1845. Capital 100,000i. 
Offices, 23, Pall Mall, London. 





Assurances effected for any amount. 
The entire profits in the Mutual Branch belong to the as- 
sured. 


Assurances on the non-participating principle, at very mo- 
derate premiums. 

Immediate annuities granted on favourable terms. 

Annuities also granted commencing after a given rate, in- 
om every year to the survivors in each class of 100 
mem 


oy “Agents wanted, 
INVESTME NT OF c APT’ TAL AND SA 
OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ‘ASSUR ANCE 


COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 








incredible number | 





| needle Street ; 


without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large | 


or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 
The capital of 250, ool, is divided, for the convenience of 


investment and transfer, into ll. shares, of which 10s, only | 


will be called. 

present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 


The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between | 


the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Sec. 
ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester ; 454, West Strand, a? 

The business of this Association is that o 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every Geeeription—Civil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life bein, 
raneously effected, on approved personal or any po sulti- 
cient security. 

Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates, 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return- 

5. Policies payable to bearer. (able premiums. 

at Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable 

0 bearer or otherwise, at ae additional rates. 

a Policies without extra rates ‘0 persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from 
invasion. 

8. Notices of the assi 








a 





of policies regi 5 
9. Medical Referee paid by this Association. 
10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason- 
able proof being given. 
11. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, divided every tive years, amongst 
all policy- -holders entitled to profits. 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
AM JAMES STRIC KL AND, Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 


Al 7 
OYAL INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 
Exempt from Partnership liability. 
Offices, 23, Pall Mall, London. 
Directors. 
on h Bishop, Esq. Crescent, | Edward Loder, Esq. Cam- 
Minories, and Bedford Sq. bridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 
Hector Grabam Browne, Esq. | Rev. Geo. Pocock, LL.B. In- 
Union Club. cum ent of St. Paul's, Mary- 
The Right Hon. Lord Thos. lebone. 
Pelham Clinton, Maida | J. Neville Warren, Esq. C.E. 
Vale. Kentish Town. 
mpbell Jas. Downer, Erasmus Wilson, Esq. F.R.S. 
Upper Hyde Park Street. Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
The Hon. Richard E. Howard, Square. 
D.C.L. Temple. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Cocks, mistath. and Co. Charing Cross. 
Consulting Actuary 
Arthur Scratchley, Esq. MA A. F.R.A.S, 
Secretary—W illiam Bridges, Esq. 

This Society receives, according to certain scales, the single 
and periodic deposits of investing members, at a very remu- 
nerative rate of interest, payable half-yearly, or left to ac- 
a for a fixed perioa of years, in addition to a share of 
profits. 

It also holds out peculiar advantages to borrowing mem- 
bers, as fully set forth in the prospectus, copies of which may 
= aS application by post or otherwise, at the offices of 

e 

Active Agents wanted. W. BRIDGES, Secretary. 


ICOLL’'S AUTUMNAL PATTERNS 
are now ready. EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY com- 
Lay as illustrated by the well-known Patent PALETOT, at 
In England, France, or Germany, the best 

talent, workmanship, and materials are secured by H. J. and 








NICOLL, 114, 11s, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, 
CORNEILL, LONDO! 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s | 


Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest payable in January 

July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 
> fa 

\HARTERED BANK of INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, and CHINA.—Incorporated by Royal 
Charter. This Company having now obtained its Charter of 
Incorporation, the Directors are ready to receive FURTHER 
APPLICATIONS from well-qualified gentlemen to fill the 
situations of Managers, Secretaries, and Accountayts for the 
Head Establishment in London, and the Branches to be 
opened in India, Austraiia, and C hins a. All applications, which 
will be treated as strictly confidential, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and other particulars, to be addressed orly to the Di- 
rectors, marked private, and lodged at the offices of the Com- 

pany on or before Monpay the 12th day of Serremeerr 1853. 

By order of the Board, GEORGE HOPE, Sec. 

Temporary Offices, 21, Moorgate Street, 
London, 26th August 1853. 
> +L + 
HARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, with limited liability. 
Capital, 1,000 ,0001. sterling (w ith power to increase to 
3,000, 0001.) in 50 ,000 Shares of 201. each. 

Court of Directors, 

Thomas Alexander Mitchell, Esq. M.P. firm of Sampson, 

Mitchell, and Co. New Broad Street. 

Peter Bell, Esq. firm of Scott, Bell, and Co. East India 

. merchants, Alderman’s Walk. 

John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. Director of the Universal Life 
Assurance Society, Cliff House, Harwich. 

William Cook, Esq. firm of Cook, Sons, and Co. St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 

George Bowness Carr, Esq. Lawrence Pountney Place. 

John Gladstone, Esq. Stock well Lodge, Surre 

William Schaw Lindsay, Esq. firm of W. 8. Lindsay and 
Co. Austinfriars. 

Joseph Robert Morrison, Esq. firm of James Morrison and 
Co. Australian mercha:.ts, Crown Court, Philpot Lane. 














Bankers. 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. 
Solicitors, 

Messrs. Oliverson, Lavie,and Peachey. 
Brokers. 


Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

The Directors have now the gratification to announce to 
the Shareholders, the at the approval of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, the Boards of Trade and Control, and of the Honourable 
East India Company, has been obtained to the Charter of In- 
corporation of this Bs ank, embracing India, China, and Aus- 
tralia, as well as the other British Colonies E: astward of the 
Cape of Good Hope; and that the same was ordered to be 
sealed at tbe Privy Council, held on the 19th inst. and only 
awaits the completion of the necessary forms. The Direct 
also beg to state, that they have aged suitable permanent 
offices forthe Bank in the South Sea House, No. 29, Thread- 
and further, that they intend forthwith to 
select qualified Managers for the Branches of the Corporation 
to be opened in India, Austra 

By order of the Board, 

Temporary Offices, 21, Moorgate § 

_Dated this 20 ated this 20th h day of August 1853. 


Rast AST KENT RAILWAY. 


— At the 
FIRST GENERAL MEI 


a of the PROPRIE- 
TORS, held at the London " ern, Bishopsgate Street, on 
Wepnespay the 24th pay of Avousr ‘INST ANT, the Right Hon. 
Sreruen Remesorv Lusuineron in the ch 

The Secretary having read the advertioene nt convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman affixed the corporate seal of the Company to 
the register of shareholders. 

It was proposed by the Right Hon, Stephen Rumbold 
Lushington, seconded by Daniel Salomons, Esq. and re- 
solved unanimously : 

That Lord Sondes be elected a Director and the Chair- 
man of the Company, and do now take the chair of this meet- 
ing. 

Lord Sondes having taken the chair, the following resolu- 
tions were carried unanimously — 

1. Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by the Right 
Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushington, 

That the report of the Directors be received and adopted. 

2. Proposed by Francis Bradley Dyne, Esq. seconded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Raines. 

That David Salomons, Esq. be a Director and the Deputy 
Chairman of the Company; and that the Right Hon. Stephen 














a. 
RGE HOPE, Secretary. 











Rumbold Lushington, Thomas Russell Crampton, Esq. Charles | 
ngton, Esq. William | 





Jones Hilton, Esq. Charles Manners Lushi 
Scholefield, Esq. John Scott, Esq. Henry Tootal, Esq. Edward 


Esq. be severally and are hereby severally appointed Directors 
of the Company. 
3. Propused by Charles Manners Lushington, Esq. second- 
ed by Thomas Russell Crampton, Esq. 

That Francis Bradley Dyne, Esq. and James Edward Cole- 
man, Esq. be appointed the Auditors of the Company. 

4. Proposed by Francis Bradley Dyne, Esq. seconded by 
William Manclark, Esq. 

That the sum of 500/. be voted to the Directors for their 
past services, and that in future the remuneration to the 
Directors be 10001. per annum. 

5. Proposed by David Salomons, 
Thomas Russell Crampton, Esq. 

That the salary of the Secretary be 3001. per annum. 

6. Proposed by the Rev. George Bridges Moore, seconded 
by Edward Knocker, Esq. 

That the special thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Chairman and Dire — for their exertions in promoting the 
interests of the Com 

7. Proposed by Leute nant-Colonel Raines, and seconded 
by the Right Honourable Stephen Rumbold L ushington, 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to Messrs. Fresh- 
field, the solicitors, for their extraordinary exertions in carry- 
ing the bill through Parliament. 

(Signed) SONDES, Chairman. 

EORGE FREDERIC HOLROYD, Secretary. 

Company’s Offices, 2, Moorgate Street, Aug. 24th, 1853. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, IN IMPE- 
RIAL QUARTS and PINTS. —BARON LIEBIG says 

—* The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. 
Iam myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own ex- 
perience enables me to recommend it, in accordance with 
the opinion of the most eminent English physicians, as a 
very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general beverage, 
both for the invalid and the robust. 

“Giessen, May 6.” 

Influenced by so eminent an authority, I have resolved to 
sell Alilsopp’s Pale Ales exclusively, at 5}, Pall Mall. I gua- 
rantee it, first, genuine as from Burton-on-Trent; secondly, 
in the finest condition; and thirdly, to be bottled in quarts 
and pints of IMPERIAL MEASURE ONLY. per dozen. 


Esq. seconded by 


















ors | 


| Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. 
Twopenny, Esq. Sir John Maxwell Tylden, Melvil Wilson, } 


> _ 
HE ANNIVERSARY OF THE Con. 
SERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—At Freemasons’ Han, 
Great Queen Street, on Wepsespay the 7th of Serremuen, at 
THRE o’ctock, the TENTH PUBLIC DRAWING FOR 
RIGHTS OF CHOICE on the Society's Estates wil) take 
place, after the regular business of the fourth quarterly gene. 
ral meeting of the shareholders has been transacted, Vis- 
count Ranelagh will take the chair, supported by a deputa- 
tion of the Executive C: i All pleted shares 
taken, prior to the final numbers. being placed in the wheel, 
Pros. 








will be included in this drawing. Applications for 
pectuses and Shares to be made to 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


0 FFICE OF ORDNANCE 
17th August 1853. 

The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do he reby 
give notice that they are ready to DISPOSE of, to such per. 
sons as are willing to tender for the same, a quantity of 
Rough Gun Stocks, Rough Pistol Stocks, and Unserviceable 
Musket Stocks, for FIREW OOD, in Store at the Tower of 
| London, where the articles may be viewed between the hours 

of 8 and 6 o’clock until Tuesday the 6th September. 

A Catalogue of the several lots may be obtained by persons 
willing to become purchasers, at the Principal Storekee per’s 
Office at the Tower, and at the Secretary's Office in Pall 
Mall 

Tenders for the whole or any number of the said lots, ad. 
dressed to the “ Ordnance Storekeeper, Tower,” are to be de- 
livered onor before Wednesday the “ Se pte ap ne ws at 
that place. By Order of t of the ] ard, . BI Se 


QQFFICE 0 OF ORDNAN NCE 
19th August 1853. 


CONTRACT for GUN BARRELS, LOCKS, Saree, 
RAMMERS, TRIGGERS, BANDs, and SCRE 

A supply of the above Articles being required for her 
Majesty's Service, the Board of Ordnance hereby give notice 
that they are ready to RECEIVE TENDERS for the supply 
of the same. 

Forms of tender may be had on application personally or 
by letter to the Secretary tothe Soard of Ordnance, Pall Mall, 
London, or to the Inspector of Small Arms, Ordnance View 
Rooms, Birmingham. 

The patterns and specifications of the articles may be seen 
at the latter place and at Enfield 

The tenders must be received at the Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall, on or before Tuesday 6th September 1853, addressed to 
the Secretary to the Board of Ordnance, and marked ¢ u the 
outside “ Tender for Materials for Small Arms.’ 

Ry Order of the Board, G. BUTLE 





























» Secre ti ary. 
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QHIPS WANTED TO CONVEY HER 

MAJESTY’S MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 
THE POSTMASTER.GEN ERAL hereby gives notice ti 
is his intention to RECEIVE TENDERS for the C 1Y- 
ANCE of MAILS to AUSTRALIA. by steamers or sailing-ves- 
sels. The dates of despatch to be as follows, viz.—the 4th Oc- 
tober, and the 3d Deermber, of this year, respectively 1 
the port of departure to be that of London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, or Plymouth. 
} The Postmaster-General will be ready on Tuvrspar the 
15th September, before 1 o'clock p.m. to receive tender 
| ships to convey the Mails of the 4th October. 
be classed A 1 at Lloyd's. 

The sum of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS will be paid by 
the Postmaster-General for this voyage to Australia ; and 
persons tendering will be required to specify the number of 
days in which they will undertake to deliver the mails at 

| their destination, subject to penaities for delay, either in de- 
parture or arrival. 

Other things equal, the preference will be given to that 
tender which specifies the shortest time for the service 

| All tenders must be made on the printed form provided for 
the purpose, which, with the conditions attached, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Secretaries’ Office, L ondon, or at 
the Post-oftice of Liverpool, Southampton, or P lymouth 

Tenders must be delivered at the Secretaries’ Office, 
London, and none can be received after the day and hour 
above mentioned. 

The owner of the ship, or an agent duly authorized in 
writing, must attend at the General Post-office on the day 
end at the hour appointed for the receipt of tenders. 

Notice will appear shortly with regard to the mails of 

| Dece mber. jeneral Post-office, August 1853. 


HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
| STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
N’S.—He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 

voted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. Common Iron Kedsteads, from 16s. 3d.; Portable 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 1%». 6d.; and 
Cots, from 1l/. each. Handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 27. 3s. to 13. 13s. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENE# AL FURNISHING TRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Mickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares,) so arranged and classified that purchasers may 
easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and ¢ and 5, PERRY'S ve LACF. 


7 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST W a 
COALS at 21s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépdts, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subjec t to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDSIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, ‘and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 

the Company’ > oa 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 

PILLI AM LAIRD, ‘General Manager. 














Such ships ie 






































" Furry years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from whie h Thad suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY’S excellent health. restorit. 8 food. —Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”"—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all clinstes, and with fall instructions—Ilb. 2s. 9d.; 21bs. 
4s. 6/.: 5ibs. 11s. ; 121bs. 228.; super-refined, 5ibs. 22s. ; 101bs, 
33s. The libs. and 12Ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Barry pv Barry and Co. 77, Regt at 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picc adilly.; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street ; also at 330 and 45!, 
Strand ; 54, Upper Raker Street, 5, Eccles Stree t, Pimlico. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS infallible Remedies for the cure of Wounds and 
Bad Legs.—Mr. John Wood, of Deighton Terrace, Hull, grazed 
his shin with an iron hoop some months ago, the place ulti 
mately formed itself into an angry wound, which instead of 
showing a disposition to hea! became alarmingly worse , al 
although he used every available remedy, it was fe ~ared by 
himself and friends that amputation of the limb would be the 
only means of saving his life ; however, he commenc ed using 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills, which had a miraculous ef- 
fect, and in the course of a month completely healed the 
wound, and restored him to health. Sold by all Druggists, 
and at Professor Hotrowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, 








Allsopp’s Pale Alc, in Imperial Quarts ........ fe. Od. 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Pints ......... 5 0 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Half-pints 3.0 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Quarts........ 8 6 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints.... 5 6 
Allsopp's Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Im- 
Perial Quarts .... cc ceeseceeceeseeeeeceeeee - 10 6 
a ~p rene (the Old Burton) Ale, in Im- . 
Weriveritiriiitttitt eee 6 
PP me 's —s Ale, 18- oiten Casks 0 
Allsopp’ 8 Mild Ale, 18-gallon Casks.. 0 
0 
Mn tone Panxen, Beer Merchant, 54, Pall Mall. 


ndon. 
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BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, and 


IONERS.—To be SOLD, in consequence of the 

pricing health of the Proprietor, the LEASE, GOOD W ILL, 
COPYRIGHTS, and STOCK of an old established BL SI- 
NESS, in one of the best situations in the Metropolis, witha 
first-rate connexion attached. This offers a desirable oppor- 
tanity for one or two young men who may wish to embark in 
a profitable concern with a fair prospect of making a rapid 
fortune. Capital required not less than 7000/.—Apply by lettcr 
ly to X.Y. care” of Mr. H. Witsox, Auctioneer, 30, Royal 
Ssvhanee, London, stating real name and address, which will 


yeceiveanearlyreply; 0 
ow cy ‘ \" "J 
SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 
of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, always 
view ; also an extensive variety of glass ice-dishes, ice- 
shaaee and every article in glass required for ice. A large 
Leos of ornamental flower-vases, &c. Furnishing orders in 
- ss executed with despatch. F. and C, Oster, 44, Oxford 
ges manufactory, Broad St., Birmingham. Established 1807 
ee See +7 
TOTICE.—BERDOE’S VENTILATING 
N WATERPROOF LIGHT OVERCOATS resist any 
amount of rain without confining perspiration, the fatal 
objection to all other Waterproofs; air-tight matcrials being 
utterly unfit and dangerous for clothing ; being also free from 
vulgar singularity, and thoroughly respectable, are adapted 
not merely for rainy weather, but for general use at all times. 
Price 45s. Every size kept also of Capes, Shooting Jac ke 
Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantles, Habits, &c.; all thoroughly V 
roof—W. Brexvor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Co 
only.) ames 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
teminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
Seay fet Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnerorp and Co, Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. And Sold 

by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


ill, 





. . “ry : 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished pos- 
sessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with- 
out which none is genuine. Prices, 2s. $d. ang 5s, 6d. ; quarts, 
8s. 6d. 
Srl “IT : 
A GOOD SET OF TEETH ever insures 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, | oth as regards 
the general health, by the proper mastication of food, and the 
consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the 
various preparations offered for the purnose, ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, stands unrivalled in its capa- 
bility of eradicating all tartar and concretions, and imparting 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, removing spots of inci- 
pient decay, rendering the gums firm and red, and from its 
aromatic influence, imparting sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Price 2s. $d. per box. Caution—The words “ Row- 
lands’ Odonto” are on the label, and “ A. Rowland and Son, 
20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp affix- 
ed on each box. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 


, y a <TN\ 

IR WILLIAM BURNETT'S DISIN- 
FECTING FLUID.—Great Reduction of Price !—The 
merits of this Fluid, invented by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. for the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, linen, &c.; 
the prevention of contagion ; the preservation of animal 
matter fiom putrescence ; the purification of bilge- water, 
cesspools, drains, water-closets, &c. are now so well known 
to the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the 
Office, 18, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s. 6d.; in Pints, at 1s. 3d. ; 
and in bulk at 6s. per Gallon. Caution.—The only genuine 
Disinfecting Fluid is sealed over the cork with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Sir Wm. Burnett's Disinfecting Fluid,” and accom- 
panied with numerous testimonials of the highest order, and 
instructions for its use 


























~ WORKS PUBLISHED BY PARTRIDGE AND 
OAKEY. 
HE WORLD TO COME. _ Lectures 


delivered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent 1853. By 
the Rev. Caren Motynevux, Author of “Israel's Fu- 
ture.” Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

THE LATE EARL OF DUCIE: a Sermon 
occasioned by the Death of the late Earl of Ducie, 
reached on Sunday Morning, June 12, 1853, in the 
ck Chapel. By the same Author. Demy 8vo, 
price ls. 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT Muskett; and all Booksellers. 


OF INDIA, 
price ls. 
THE FEMALE JESUIT ABROAD: a True 


and Romantic Narrative of Real Life; including some 


By James Sik Buckrncuam. Demy 8vo. 


Account, with Historical Reminiscences of Bonn and 
the Middle Rhine. By Cuartes Seacer, M.A, Crown 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

“*The Female Jesuit,’ the ‘Sequel to the Female 
Jesuit,’ in which Mr. and Mrs. Luke detail the impo- 
sition practised upon them, and the ‘ Female Jesuit 
Abroad,’ form the three acts of as strange a drama as 
the curtain of modern life has been raised to exhibit.” 
—Atlas. 

London: Parrrince and Oaxry, Paternoster Row; 
and 70, Edgeware Road. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
CLASSICS, 

Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
I ORACE. By the Rev. A. J. Macreanr, | 

M.A. Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s 
School, Bath; abridged from his Edition in ‘ The 
Bibliotheca Classica,” and forming a volume of the 
Grammar-School Classics. 

Also, lately published, uniform with the above, 

0. J. CHSARIS COMMENTARII DE BELLO 
GALLICO, with English Notes, Preface, Introduction, 
&e. By Groner Lona, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, with 
English Notes, &c. and an Index, by GrorcEr Lone, 
“4A. | 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

” XI NOPHON’S ANABASIS, with an Introduction, 
otes, “laps, &e. 1s) the Rev. J. F. Macmicnaet, B.A. 
| ome § College, Cav'bridge, Master of the Grammar 
School, Ripon. New Edition, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
HITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and G. Bett, 
Fleet Street. 
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| of medicines is provided, at 55s. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. F.RS. 


In EIGHTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, at One Shilling ; and 
In WEEKLY NUMBERS, at Three-halfpence. 





The FIRST PART is now Published of 


THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 





\HEAP ISSUE OF THE LIFE OF 

) DR. CHALMERS. 

The Publishers have to announce that, on Saturday, 

Ist October, there will appear simultaneously — 

No. 1. of a Werxty Issuer, at 1jd. to be completed 
in 80 Numbers; 

Part I. of a Montnty Issve, at 6d. to be completed 
in 20 Parts ; 

Part I. of a Quarrertry Issur, at 2s. 6d. containing 
each 1 vol. of the Original Edition, to be completed 
in 4 such Parts. 

Thus enabling subscribers 

plete work for the sum of 10s, 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
Tuomas Constante and Co. Edinburgh. Hami.royn, 
Apvams, and Co. London. 


“WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, OR NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENT. _ 
] R. GUIDE TO FA- 


to secure the com- 


FLETCHER’S 
MILY DEVOTION.—Containing 730 Complete 
Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for 
» Morning and Evening of every day in the year. 
With numerous Engravings. Price 1/. €s. cloth wilt, 
Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers : 





Rev. T. Raffles, LL.D. Li-; Rev. Cox, D.D. 
verpool. } Hackney. 

Rev. J. Pye Smith. Hom. Rev. J. Sherman, Surrey 
College. Chapel. 

Rev. W. B. Collyer D.D.) Rev. John Clayton jun. 
Peckham. Hackney. 

Rev. J. Morrison, D.D.| Rev. J. A. James, Bir- 
Chelsea. mingham. 

Rev. J. Harris, D.D. Ep- Rev. J. Gilbert, Islington. 
so Rev. T. Binney, Weigh 


m. 

Rev. Josiah Pratt, B.D. 
late Vicar of St. Ste- 
phen's, Coleman Street. 

Rev. G. Collison, D.D. 
Hackney. 


House. 
Rev. James Parsons, York. 
Rev. John Ely, Leeds. 
Rev. Samuel 
Hackney. 

! &e. Ke. &e. 
Testimonials have also been received from nearly 100 
of the most influential clergymen of America. 
Viwrve and Co. London and New York. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In 2 vols. price 2/. 2s. cloth lettered; or 2/. 10s, 


half-bound, = 
C RAIG’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 

) Etymological, Technological, and Pronouncing ; 
as well as embracing all the Terms used in Science, 
Literature, and Art. The advantages of this Dictionary 
over all others published will be at once apparent to 
any one who will take the trouble of examining it. It 
contains the improvements of Webster's, with the 
English Pronunciation, and the Derivation of all Words 
and Quotations from our most celebrated authors. 

For general convenience, an edition of the above 
valuable work is being published in sixpenny numbers 
once a fortnight. 

London: Grorce Rovtteper & Co. 2, Farringdon St. 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

{RAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the 

i 
gressive Lessons and Exercises, explaining every diffi- 
culty. By the late M. De Rovitton. Tenth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 12mo. half-bound, 5s.—KEY, 3s. 
Also, by the same Author, 

THE TOURIST’S FRENCH COMPANION; 
or Familiar Conversations on every Subject that can be 
useful to the Continental Traveiler or French Student 
in general. 18mo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

Fortieth Thousand. 

London: Longman and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; 
W. Allan; Aylott and Co.; C. H, Law, Norwich: C. 











Eleventh Thousand, 8vo. bound, price 16s. pp. 900, 
OMC@OPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE. By J. Lavais, M.D. Devoid of all techni- 
cality, and much enlarged by the addition of many im- 
portant articles, such as those on indigestion, scrofula, 
dropsy, the various diseases of Tropical climates, and on 
the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selec- 
tion, and the exact dose to be administered. An ex- 
cellent work for all families, and well adapted for the 
emigrant or missionary, to which also a complete case 


Eighth Thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 
HOM(ZOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE (an 
Epitome of), by J. Laure, M.D. intended to serve as a 
guide to those desirous of ing the H F 
thic treatment in family practice; to which a complete 
case of medicine is provided, price 35s. carriage-free on 


the receipt of post-office order. 
James Learn, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 9, Vere 
In 1 thick :ol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s. 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, 

A DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
the New Town Dispensary. 

Ava and Cuaries Biack, Edinburgh; Lonomax 








“MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES. 
DICTIONARY OF 

Directions for Administering Medicines ; the Regula- 

geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 


FRENCH LANGUAGE; in a Series of Pro- | 


| 


Ransom, | 


T 











Street, Oxford Street. 
and Improved, of a 
MEDICINE, 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates: with 
Macavutay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
and Co. London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








CHARLES KNIGHT'S “ HALF-HOURS,” 
In 2 vole, 8vo. price 10s, cloth lettered, 
I ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
| AUTHORS. By Cuar.tes Knicur. With Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices : comprising a Notice of 
the Life and Specimen of the Works of the most cele- 
brated English Authors, from the earliest period to the 
present time. 
* A book that will give the reader more information 
on English literature than any other work published.” 
| London: Groner Rovrirpor & Co, 2, Farringdon St. 
In one volume, Svo. pp. 490, with Map, 1s. 6d. sewed, 
JYROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN 
WEST, NORTH, and SOUTH, by Opening the 
Sources of Opinion, and Appropriating the Channels of 
| Wealth and Power. Second Edit. By Davin Unqunart, 
London: Trupner and Co. 12, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 5s. each volume, 
YOUR HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND, 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Haut. Each containing 
nearly 100 Engravings, Map, Frontispiece, &c. neatly 
bound in limp cloth, with pocket and tuck. 
No. 1. DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. 
No, 2. THE SOUTH AND KILLARNEY. 
No.3. THE NORTH AND THE GIANT'S 
CAUSEWAY. 
No. 4. THE WEST AND CONNEMARA, 
London: Vinrur, Haut, and Vierve; Dublin: 
J. M‘GuLasman. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price 4s. cloth, the Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with a lithographed Fac-simile 
of the corrected folio of 1632, 

TOTES and EMENDATIONS to the 
iY TEXT of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from early 
manuscript corrections in a copy of the folio, 1632, in 
the possession of J. Payne Coxiier, Esq. F.S.A. 

Also, by the same Editor, 

In 1 vol. super-royal $vo. 2is. cloth gilt; 42s. in mo- 
rocco, by Haypay; handsomely printed in a clear 
readable,type, with Portrait, Vignette, and Fac-simile, 

HE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE: 
the Text regulated by the old copies, and by the 

recently-discovered folio of 1632; containing early 

manuscript emendations. Edited by J. Payne Cot- 

LIER, ~ F.8. 

/MITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Just published, 196 pages, with Plates, 
O* THE CAUSES OF NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, weakness of the limbs, pains in 
the back, loss of memory, and eruptions on the face, 
body, &c. with remedies for their removal. Sent post- 
free on receipt of 42 stamps to 19, Berners Street, Ox- 
ford Street, London. 





| NEW WORKS FOR AUGUST. 


I. 
In 8vo. 14s. 


NARRATIVE OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNEY 
IN THE EAST IN 1850 AND 1851. 
By the Abbé de St. Micnon. 


(On Monday. 
tI. 


In two vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
PRIVATE LIFE AND PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES ; 


Or the Early Life of Alexandrine des Echerolles, 
during the Troubles of the First French Revolution, 
From the Original, by the Translator of “* The Sici- 
lian Vespers,” and Author of “* Gentle Influence.” 


{ Ready. 
il. 


A Second Edition, with considerable Additions, of 


THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL'’S ADMINISTRATION. 
By Earl Guey. 
[ Ready. 
Iv. 
In a neat volume, price 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY. 
Adapted for English Families. 


By Miss Crawrorp, Author of ‘‘ The French Cookery 
Adapted for English Families.” 


( Ready . 


v. 
In one volume, 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
By Cuarves Reape, Author of “* Peg Woffington.” 
(Ready. 
vi. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


LONDON HOMES. 
By Carnerme Srxciarr, Author of “ Beatrice,” 
** Modern Accomplishments,” &c. 
(On Monday. 
Ricuarp Bextixy, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[August 27, 1853. 





This day is published, post 8vo. half-bound, price 
ibs. 6a 


AVALRY; its History and Tactics. 
By Captain’ L. E. Norway, Fifteenth Hussars. 
With coloured Illustrations. 
London: Tuomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 
This TER TSTICS’ 8vo. price 6s. 
HARACTERISTICS OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON, apart from his Military 
Talents. By the Right Honourable the Earl Dx Grey, 





“London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 


~~Just published, in 8vo. a> 
RT 


rice 2s. 6d. cloth lim 
SHORT-HAN D. 


By Lamino WARREN Tear, Esq. Author of *‘ One 
Step Further in Stenography.” 
Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


‘A. NEW NOVEL, entitled MY OLD 
LODGER, (Illustrated with 2 Steel Engravings, ) 
is commenced in the Serremper Part of “ Sharpe’s 
London Magazine.” Price ls. Monthly. 
London: Virtue, Hatt, and 
Paternoster Row. 


Boun’s CrassicaL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
HE COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, 
literally translated into English Prose, with co- 
pious Notes, by W. J. S. cemeees In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
cloth. Vol. II. Price 
Henry G. Bony, 4, 5, x6, York St. Covent Garden. 


Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
ISs BREMER’S WORKS. 
By Mary How mr Vol. IV. containing A 
DIARY, THE H ——— MILY, THESOLITARY, 
THE COMFORTER, AXEL AND ANN A, and A 
LETTER ABOUT SUPPERS. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hewry G. ams 4, 5, and 6, York St. Covent Garden. 


un’s CHEaP SEnres. 
ARPEN TER'S (Dr. W. B.) PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE. Being an Examination of the Effects of 
the excessive, moderate, and occasional use of Alcoho- 
lic Liquors on the Healthy Human System. Post 8vo. 
rice ls.; or printed on fine paper, and bound in cloth, 


Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, & 6, York St. Covent Garden. 
Bony’s ANTIQUARIAN LipRarRy FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I EPSIUS’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 
4 








mrvE, 25, 














ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF SINAI; 
together with Extracts from his Chronology of the 
Egyptians, with reference to the Exodus of the Israel- 
ites. Revised by the Author. Translated by Leonora 
and Joanna B. Horner. With Maps of the Nile and 
the Peninsula of Sinai, and Coloured View of Mount 
Barkal. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, & 6, York St. Covent Garden. 


SHILLING EDITION OF SOUTHEY’S POEMS. 
OAN OF ARC; with Notes, Life of 


Author, and Illustrations by Joun Gitperrt. 
SOUTHEY’S BALLADS AND LYRICAL PIECES, 
with two Illustrations by Joun Gitperr. 
Are now ready, price ls. each. 
London: Grorcr RovrienGe & Co. 2, Farringdon St. 


ALL ABOUT apey © By Srocave.er. 
Price 1s. boards, 
NDIA._By4J. H. Srocqvetrn. 
“A Description of the Country and Principal 
Cities, European Life and Manners, the various Routes, 
with Field Sports, and every information for persons 
who wish to proceed there, or desire information 
respecting this important country.” 
London: Grorer Rovriteper & Co, 2, Farringdon St. St. 


ROUTL E DGE'S 0 ORIGINAL SERIES OF NOVELS. 
ERCY. EPP INGHAM. 


post 8vo. price 7s. cloth lettered, 
By Henry 
Cockxron, Author of ‘* Valentine Vox.” 
Also, lately published in this series, 
JANE SE TON. By James Grant, Author of “ Ro- 
toance of War 
MILES TREM ENHERE. By Mrs. 
Author of “ Zingra.” 











MAILLARD, 














London: Grorcr Rovritepar & Co. ; and all Libraries. 
Will be published August 30th, 
HEISM, ATHEISM, and the POPU- 

LAR T HEOLOGY : Sermons by Tropore 
Parker, Author of ** A Discourse of Matters pertaining 
to Religion,” &c. An accurate Portrait of the Author, 
engraved on Steel, will be pretixed. Large post 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. (Price ‘to Subscribers to ‘* Chapman's Quar- 
terly Series,’ 5s.) 

London: Jonny Cu APMAN, 142, Strand. 
Will be published August 30th. 

A HISTORY of the HEBREW 

MONARCHIIY from the ADMINISTRATION 
of SAMUEL to the BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 
By Fraxcis Wittiam Newman, formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of ** The Soul; its 
Sorrows and Aspirations,” &c. Second Edition. Large 
post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. (Price to Subscribers to 
** Chapman's Quarterly Series,” 5s.) 

London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 
Reprinted from the J Morning Chronicle of 28th July last. 
Now ready, 8vo. in stiff cover, 4s. 

In compliance with several applications, a Revised 
Edition, enlarged by several Additional Chapters, 

1EW SUPPLIES OF GOLD. Facts 
and Statements relative to their Actual Amount, 
and their Present and Probable Effects. 

The Additional Chapters contain New and Important 
Tables relative to Bills of Exchange (1828—1852); and 
to Bank-notes. By Wittiam Newmarcn, 

Petwam Ricuarpson, 23, Cornhill. 
NEW WORKS — MR. JAMES AUGUSTUS 
JOHN. 





Just published, in 2 jo post 8vo. price One Guinea, 


‘HERE AND BACK AGAIN IN 
é fo —-aaat OF BEAUTY. By James Avevusrus 
T. . 


** These volumes will make aj 
ful travelling companions.”’— Observer 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
SIS: AN EGYPTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


propriate and delight- 


Third Ed ition, 
| igh mr SYNONY MS. Edited by 
4 Ruicwarp Wuatety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, hoe Strand. — 


This day, Third Edition, 2 vols. 
By 





HE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
the Author of “* Henrietta’s Wish,” ‘* The Kings 
of England,” &c. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
I ISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. By W. G. Humwrury, B.D. Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London, late Fellow of 
Trinity, College, Cambridge. 
Thy the same Author, 
COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK ‘OF THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 
J. Detenton. 


Cambridge : 








JYHONETIC SHORTHAND is as legible | 


as common writing, and is applicable not only to | 


verbatim reporting, but to the general purposes of 
ordinary writin 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR, 
MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
¢ Instruction, One Guinea; in Class, 7s. 6d.—By post 
Gratis. 
London: Frep. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


In the Pres 38, 

NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT An D 

LORD DALHOUSIE. By General Sir C. Narrer. 

This work will expose the Civil and Military Evils 

which are undermining the stability of our Empire in 

India, and explains the causes of Sir Charles Napicr’s 

Resignation of his Command in India. 
CuarLes Wesrerton, (Westerton’s Library,) Hyde 
Park Corner. 
Just re ody. in post 8vo, with Fac-similes of Chinese 
p and Portrait, price 7s. 6¢. cloth, 


‘i= “Th NSURRECTION IN CHINA; 


s. ad. 
0 6 
6 








with Notices of its Christianity, Creed, and Pre- | 


clamations. By Dr. Yoan, Physician, and M. Cattery, 

ane to the French Embassy in China. Witha 
Se anpeag td Account of the most Recent Events. 
ited by Joun Oxenrorp. 

Smiru, Exvper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 

BADEN BADEN. 

Just ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map, 12 finely-en- 
graved Plates, and numerous Illustrations, hand- 
somely bound, price One Guinea, 


London : 





SUMMER IN BADEN BADEN; 
being a Complete Handbook to that Pictu- 
resque and Interesting Country. 
J. Mircue.t, Bookseller to the Queen, Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond Street. 
Now read . post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 

MW R. ALBE RT SMITH’S STORY OF 
i MONT BLANC. Illustrated by Binxer Foster. 

**As sincere and pleasant a little book as we have 
lately looked into. The style is unaffected, the matter 
is neatly brought together and arranged, ‘and the im- 
pression produced is that of a subject treated by one 
who knows it well.” 

Davin Bocve, Fleet Street. 





| Sculpture — 
| New 








| Double 


HARLES DELMER will be received | 


by the whole public as a work of genius.”— 
Examiner. 

“CHARLES DELMER isa remarkable book, ex- 
hibiting a wide acquaintance with the life and personal 
traits of public men.”— Spectator. 

“CHARLES DELMER isa perfect gallery of po- 
litical portraits.”—John Bull. 

* CHARLES DEL MER must te perused from be- 
ginning to end. It is full of political sketches. It is 
a — that cannot fail to create a sensation.”—Ob- 
ser 

“CH ARLES DE LMER is written with graphic 
power and cloquence.”— Globe. 

“CHARLES DELMER is a very clever book. The 
political portraits are gems. ”— Britannia. 





Fifth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 
7“ MARVELS OF SCIENCE pe 
THEIR TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. 

A Popular Manual of the Sciences. 
By 8. W. Futiom, Esq. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King of Hanover. 

* This work treats of the whole origin of nature in 
an intelligent style ; it puts into the hands of eve ry man 
the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent dese ription 
problems which once perplexed the whole genius of 
mankind.”—Bri‘annia. 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry CoL_purn 13, » Great Marlborough Street. 











NHE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


E L E C T R A. 
; By the Author of *‘ Rockingham.” 
With Illustrations by Lord Geratp Firzcrrarp. 
HARLES AUCHESTER. 
Dedicated to the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. 
."* YOUNG HEIRESS. 
By Mrs. Troivorr. 
** The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”—S/andard. 
I ADY MARION. By Mrs. W. Foster. 
4 ** A fascinating novel.”—John Bull. 
: imear COLONEL. the Author of 


the “‘ Perils of Fashion.” (Just ready.) 





ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 
SA" SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 
MODERN INSTANCES; or What He Said, 

Did, or Invented. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
| eens’ ROMANCE; or Domestic 
Annals of the Aristocracy. 

By J. B. Burke, Esq. 2 vols. 

Hvunst & Biackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry 








Cotnvuen, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











}CLECTIC REVIEW, 
|] for Serremnrr. . Pricels. 6d. Cowtars: 
1. Merivale’s Fall ofthe Roman Empire, 
. The Philosophy of Help. 
The American Poets. 
The French Pulpit —Fitchier. 
Taylor's Life of Haydon. 
Felice’s History of the French Protestants. 
. Vaughan's Wycliffe; a Monograph. &c. &c. 
Warp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 
HE ART-JOURNAL, No. 57, New 
Series, for Serrempern, Contatns 2 Engravings 
from Pictures in the Vernon Gallery: “ Utrecht,” 


NP om wre 


after G. Jones, R.A. and ‘A Mythological Battle.” 
after T. Stothard, R.A. The Sculpture Plate for this 


month is from the Group of “ Virginius,” 
M‘Dowell, R.A. 

The principal literary contributions include the fol. 
lowing pa me ** Museum of Sculpture at the New 
Crystal Palace ” ; “* Dress—asa Fine Art,” (concluded ) 
by Mrs. Me vrifield ; ” The Exhibition of Prizes by the 
Art Union of London”; “ Raffaelle’s Sculptures,” 
iliustrated ; ‘* Great Masters of Art, No. 23—Gabriel 
Metzu,” illustrated ; ** Phoenician and Egyptian Monue 
ments in Malta,” by Dr. Cesare Vassallo; “ The Em- 
bellishment of Public Buildings with Pai — and 

Skinners’ Hall,” by E. Hall, F.8 * The 
York Exhibition”; “‘ Scenery of ae ‘Stage -“~ 
** An Artist's _——— from Antwerp to Rome,” illus. 
trated; &c. 

London: ll HA, and Vinrve, 
ow, 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE, 

for Serrember, price ls. with 2 Steel Engravings, 
CONTAINS = 

any Coverdale’s Courtship. 


by P, 
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5, Paternoster 





By Frank E. Smed- 


The Tricks which Memory plays us. By W. Wag- 


ail. 
My Old Lodger. Ilustrated with 2 Steel Engra- 

vings. 

Sketches of Moldo-Wallachia. 

Some Remarks on Angling. By Angus B. Reach. 

Resurrection. From the German of Geibel. 

Marley. 

Wanting on Opportunity. 

Homage to Folly. A Chapter for the Age. 

Review—Agatha’s Husband. 

The Duel. From the French of Victor Ducange. 

Mrs. Martindale and her Treasure. A West-In- 
dian Story. 

Lrrerary Norices of—The Crimes of the House of 
Hapsburg —1 ys on various Subjects. By Cardinal 
Wiseman —Classic and Historic Portraits. By James 
Bruce—The Story of Mont Blane. By Albert Smith— 
Correspondence of the American Revolution. By Jared 
Sparks —Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. Heury 
Bathurst—The British Cabinet in 1853—Low Wars are 
got up in India. By Mr. Cobden, M.P.—The Lives of 
the Poets Laureate. By Mr. Austin and Mr. Ralph— 
My Life and Actions in Hungary in 1848-49. By Gen. 
Gorgei—Life in Sweden, Xc. 
London: Virrer, HAL, 





and Virtus, 25, 
tow, 


Paternoster 





3. 
Serrruper. Price ls. Cownratns: Disraeli 
Sketches of Scotland in Auld Langsyne. 
May Brunhilda. By Henry Cecil—Montenegr 
How the Quarrel Began—Love in Idleness; 
Error. Part III.—Monsters of the Petes 
Memoranda by a Marine Officer; being a Succession 
of Glasses from Life’s Phantasmagoria. Supervised 
by Abel Log—The Life — Poetry of Milton —The 
Pagota. A Venetian Story—Notes of a ‘Trip to France 
--Musings at Eventide. A F ragment—Results of the 


1]oses INSTRUCTOR. No. 


Census — The Death-Angel’s Visits. sy William 
Byrne. 
Edinburgh : James Hoce; London: Groomprines 
and Sons. 


“PARLOUR LIBRARY. <1 ately published in this 


bo RIFLE RA N G ERS. 


Mayne Rep. 1s. 6d. 





By Captain 


The Magician. By Leitch Ritchie. 1s. 

The Cagot’s Uut. By T. C. Grattan. -. 6d. 

Stuart of Dunleath. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 1s. 6d. 
Miller of Angibault. By George Sand. ‘Is. 

The Scalp-Hunters. By Captain Reid. 1s. 6d. 

The Wilmingtons. By Emilia Wyndham. 1s. 6d. 


Margaret Catchpole. By Rev. R. Cobbold. 1s. 6d. 
Angela. By Stifter. Is. 
Discipline. By Mrs. Brunton. 1s. 

Simms and M‘I~ryre, London and Belfast. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY.— Volume XCIX. 
price ls. 6d. 
TT FORGE RY 
Esq. 





for Augu: zust, 


By G. P. R. James, 
By the same Author, ‘in this popular series— 
Forest Days, ls. 6 Ch harles Tyrrell, 1s. 


Darnley, Is. 6d. King’s Highway, 1». 6d. 
Heidelberg, ls. 6d. } One in a Thousand, ls. 
Robber, ls. Mary of Burgundy, Is. 


Morley Ernstein, Ls. 67. 
| Whim and its Cons 7 nees, 
ls. 6d. ls. Gd. 
| Gentleman of the Old School, 
Philip Augustus, ls. 6d. 
| Henry Masterton, ly. 6d. 
Smuggler, ls. 6d. John Marston Hall, }s. 6d. 
Castleneau, ls. [ls. 6d.| Huguenot, 1s. 6d. 
Sir Theodore Broughton, ! Arrah Neil, 1s. 6¢. 
Simms and M‘Intryar, London and Belfast. 


DR. CUMMING ON ST. M \PTHE' 
Now complete in cloth, 5s 


Jacqueric, ls. 6d. 
Gowrie, Ls. td. 
Gipsy, ls. 64. 
Convict, ls. 6d. 
Brigan4, ls. 6d. 
Agincourt, ls. 6d. 


Sota EVENING | READINGS 
ON ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. Jonmn Cunt 
mine, D.D. with F gp ay mae 
HE BOOK. OF RE VE LA TION. Com- 
plete. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
‘T. MARK now Publishing in Numbers. 


\ Anruur Hau, Virtve, and Co. 25, 
Paternoster Row. 


iaaten : “Printe “i by Joseru CLarros, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Chat 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Jostr nu CLayton, at 9, Wellington Street, im the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—Sarvsvar, 27th Avovsr 1853. 
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